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STENOGRAPHIC 
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BE SAFE WITH 
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SHORTHAND 


Gregg Shorthand is known to meet all requirements for 
intensive stenographic and secretarial duties— 


Gregg is taught in over 99 per cent of all the public school 
systems of the United States that offer instruction in short- 
hand— 

Gregg instruction is supported by a wide choice of tested 
and proved instructional materials— 


Gregg training insures the confidence of businessmen in 
those whom you recommend for placement— 


Gregg teachers have a maximum of opportunity for good 
positions— 

Gregg writers reach the top ranks in secretarial work, in 
teaching, and in reporting work. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO 
LONDON SYDNEY 
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Pin University 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 
Made Real and Life-Like 


by LINGUAPHONE 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved 
itself the most efficient help to teacher 
and pupil in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Through EAR and EYE Lin- 
guaphone_ electrical recordings, wall 
charts and texts vitalize the language 
lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 
Over 14,000 Schools, Colleges 

Use Linguaphone Sets 
The Linguaphone foreign language record- 
ings (in 29 Languages) were made by 
150 of the foremost language authorities 
at the leading universities. 

English Speech Records 
The recordings in English Speech include 
a wealth of material in English and 
American phonetics—pronunciation, in- 
tonation—conversation, drama and famous 
readings. 

Send for FREE Booklets 
on Foreign languages and English 

Speech 


Linguaphone Institute 


40 R.C.A. Building, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Preparing in high school 
for an air-minded world 


ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


aE by Captain Francis Pope 








and Dr. Arthur S. Otis 


Introduction by Major Al Williams 


This book gives a comprehensive treatment of the whole wide 
field of aeronautics, including the art of flying, aerodynamics, 
air navigation, meteorology, and the rules and regulations all 
pilots must know. It is written so that the average high school 
student can understand and use what he learns, with all new 
topics taught from the ground up in easy steps. Profusely 
illustrated with especially made drawings, diagrams, and with 
numerous photographs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


February 21-25, 1942—San Francisco, California 
Convention Theme: 
THE SCHOOLS CARRY ON 


Headquarters: St. Francis Hotel 


SATURDAY 
February 21 
6:00 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


MONDAY 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


MONDAY 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Italian Room 

St. Francis Hotel 


otal Banquet 


Topic: How tHE ScHoots SHoutp Carry ON 
As seen by 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education— 
John W. Studebaker 


A Federal Administrator— 
Charles P. Taft, Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities 

An editor— 
Speaker to be announced later 


A college president— 
Tully C. Knoles, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 


California. 


airst Ceneral Session 


Joint Meeting with the Association of Cali- 

fornia Secondary-School Principals 

Topic: Provininc EpucaTIonAL LEADERSHIP FOR 
THE NeEEDs oF YOUTH 

Preparing Teachers for the Secondary School of 
the Future— 
Karl W. Biglow, Director, Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Henry A. Cross, Dean, San Luis Obispo Junior 
College, San Luis Obispo, California 

Junior College Section 

Topic: THe Rote oF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE 
PrEsENT EMERGENCY AND THE Post-War PErtop 
oF RECONSTRUCTION 

Introduction and Presentation— 
Alvin C. Eurich, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California 
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TUESDAY 
February 24 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 
February 25 
2:34 P.M. 
Bu:ma Grove A 
Em ire Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 
February 25 
2:30 P.M. 
Burma Grove B 
Empire Hotel 


Panel Discussion— 
Panel of five members to be selected 

Summary and Evaluation— 
George H. Merideth, Deputy Superintendent, 
Pasadena, California 


edie Cfeneval alii 


Topic: How THE AssoctaTIon Carrizes ON 

How Secondary Education Can Be Implemented 
Will French, Chairman, Implementation Com- 
mission, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Resource Units for Schools on Vital Contemporary 
Social Problems, A Report of the Study on 
Democratic Citizenship, Paul Jacobson, Principal, 
University of Chicago High School, Chicago 

Planning for Secondary Education 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

The Association at Work 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Dhied Cfeneral sahesion 


Topic: EpucaTion For YouTH IN THESE TIMEs 
What Kind of Secondary Education Tomorrow 
Floyd W. Reeves, National Resources Planning 
Board and Director, American Youth Commn. 
Discussion Panel 
East Asks West About the Core Curriculum 
Team of four representing the East: 
Francis T. Spaulding, Chairman 
Dean, Graduate School of. Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Team of four representing the West: 
John W. Wilson, Chairman, Principal, David 
Starr Jordan Senior High School, Long Beach 
Junior High School Section 
Topic: New RELaTIoNnsHips IN Puptt GRowTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHooL 
In the field of health—Anne Schley Duggan— 
President, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation—State -Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas 
In the field of emotions—speaker to be announced 
In the field of curriculum—speaker to be an- 
nounced. 
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What School Teachers and Pupils 
Should Do During an Air Raid 


OFFICIAL—By The U. S. Office of Civilian Defense 


EMERGENCY INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
SCHOOLS UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


1. WHAT TO DO WHEN THE AIR RAID WARNING SOUNDS. 
(“Howling” siren, short blasts or other local general warning.) 


Sound the school fire alarm in a special way (short rings, etc.) Have 
each class leave its room in order as in fire drill. Conduct classes to the Air 
Raid Refuge. 

Do not permit any pupils to leave the building. 

Do not allow any pupils to return to classrooms until “All Clear” 


signal is given. 
Do not send the pupils home. 
These protective measures will require organization, planning, train- 


ing, and drill. They should be started at once. 
2. AIR RAID DRILL. 

Use your fire drill organization to get pupils to the Air Raid Refuge. 
Have them file from the classroom the same way, in the same order, under 
the same leaders. But take them to the Air Raid Refuge. 


3. THE AIR RAID REFUGE. 

The chance of a direct hit on any individual building is very small. 
You must guard against the blast of near-by high-explosive bombs, and in- 
cendiaries and falling fragments of anti-aircraft shells. 

You must get away from windows, and from open doors. The large 
inside halls of most schools are suitable for an Air Raid Refuge. Do not 
use the halls on the top floor of the building. The cellar is a suitable Air 
Raid Refuge provided there are plenty of exits and provided any windows 
to the outside can be protected by a layer of sandbags. 

Select the most protected places in the building—be sure they provide 
enough capacity to hold everyone without crowding. Be sure there is more 


than one exit. 
It is important, too, that the Air Raid Refuge should have easy access 


to drinking water and toilet facilities. 


4. WHAT TO DO ABOUT INCENDIARIES. 
Be sure the fire extinguishers are in proper working order. Be sure 
you have enough people—teachers or older pupils—who know how to use 
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them. Appoint these people as fire guards. Have them take assigned posts 
when the Air Raid Drill sounds. Appoint a Chief Fire Guard. 

If incendiaries hit the building, the fire guards should try to handle 
them, and put them out with water spray. If the fire gets beyond control, 
the Chief Fire Guard should sound the regular fire alarm. All pupils 
should then be conducted from the building as in regular fire drill. Class 
leaders should conduct them in an orderly fashion to shelter in near-by 
homes. Leaders must keep the pupils in control. 


5. WHAT TO ORGANIZE. 

Do these things right away—they are essential now: 

(a) Select the Air Raid Refuge—more than one if necessary. Be sure 
there is more than one exit. 

(b) Determine how the school alarm will be sounded for an air raid. 

(c) Assign a refuge space or refuge room for each class or classroom. 
Assign class leaders to conduct the drill—the same as for fire. 

(d) Publish full instructions; have them read over and over again to 
pupils. Have them posted on bulletin boards. Be sure every 
teacher and pupil understands them—now. 

These things should be done at once. We are suddenly, unexpectedly, 

at war. When you have completed all of these things, it is time to organize 
your long-range planning. 


6. HERE ARE SOME OF THE STEPS TO TAKE. 

The Department of Education or other school authority, under the 
direction of the local Defense Co-ordinator, should plan and adopt a war 
program for the duration. Here are some of the steps to consider: 

(a) Appointment of school building wardens, whose duties should be 

co-ordinated with their local zone or district Warden Service. 

(b) Special transmission of Air Raid Warnings from the control cen- 
ter to school buildings. ' 

(c) Fire Defense—Adequacy of present equipment, appointment of 
fire watchers (or fire guards), and special training in combatting 
incendiaries. 

(d) Protective Construction—Quick and simple measures to provide 
additional security. 

(ec) Study of alternate Air Raid Refuges for teachers and pupils in 
case of fire. Depending upon location, suitable buildings in the 
neighborhood may be available for use as Air Raid Refuge. 

It is desirable to explore this possibility in order to effect disper- 
sion where it can be done without undue exposure to the children. 


7. WHAT TO DO ABOUT TRAINING. 

Start your training now. Don’t wait for the final plan. Drill your 
pupils to behave on an Air Raid Alarm just as they do on a Fire Alarm. 
Hold drill every few days until they are thoroughly accustomed to it. 

Keep up the morale of the pupils, so that if a raid occurs you will have 
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experience in keeping them occupied. Organize first-aid training for se- 
lected groups. Organize fire defense training for the fire guards. 


8. ARE WE IN DANGER? 
The answer to that is—we don’t intend to be caught napping again— 
anywhere or anytime. We are not going to say again—“It can’t happen 


here.” 
Don’t rush around, don’t worry, but ACT! These are simple pre- 


cautions. Read them again. Think how you will apply them to your 
school. Then take the necessary action—today. 


PARENTS, READ THIS! 

If an air raid should come while your children are at school, see to your 
own safety. Stay home, go to your refuge room, stay away from windows. 

Do not try to reach the school. You could accomplish no good. You 
could do a great deal of harm by such action. 

In an Air Raid, Rule Number I is to stay off the street, get under cover. 
On the street, there is the risk of falling shell fragments, racing cars, and 
fire apparatus. Stay indoors. 

Do not try to telephone. The wires must be kept clear for the war- 
dens, the police, and the fire department. You might prevent an urgent 
message from getting through. 

This is hard advice. It’s not easy to take. But it ss for your best in- 
terest and for the welfare of your children. 

U. 8. OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Director, 
Washington, D. C. 





The Schools and Civilian Defense in the War Period 


THE NEW YORK CITY PLAN FOR THE CARE AND PROTECTION OF PUPILS 


by 
The Central Committee on Civilian Defense’ and the Schools 


Our country is now at war and the schools resolutely will do their 
part in the defense of our country. All of us must face the future with 
courage, faith, and determination to keep and preserve for the world all 
things for which our country stands. The boys and girls of 1942, now in 
school, will be the citizens tomorrow. They are our priceless heritage 
and all school administrators will continue to provide'an environment of 
emotional stability and a state of calm, constructive, and courageous think- 
ing in our schools for preparedness and defense. 


“Time is Short” and this reprint of the plan prepared for the New 
York City schools may serve as a guide for other school ‘systems in con- 
sidering adequate preparation for the protection of pupils and school 
property in the event of air attacks, especially in our coastal communities. 
—Editor. 


THE PROTECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Needed Planning for Future Contingencies 


Group anxiety is a state to be avoided as a possible by-product of 
civilian defense activities. Intelligent, unhurried and effective planning 
now should, on the contrary, tend to ally jitteriness in the community. 
Certainly all who are personally concerned with the welfare of children 
should fully realize that civilian defense includes specfic provision for 
pupils in the schools. 

In general, the Central Committee is directly concerned with the 
problems of securing authentic information, of clarifying the functions of 
the schools in the co-operative effort at civilian defense, of tying-up our 
efforts with those of other agencies, of developing the guiding principles 
which are to govern the defense activities of schools throughout the city. 
Obviously, such principles must be sufficiently flexible to permit ready 
adaption to local needs and situations. 


PRINCIPALS GOVERNING THE SCHOOLS AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


1. The activities of the educational staff shall be primarily concerned 


1Members of this Central Committee are: 

John E. Wade, Deputy and Associate Superintendent of Schools; Stephen F. Bayne, Aéiailigs 
Superintendent, Elementary School Division; Regina C. M. Burke, Associate Superintendent, Special 
Education; George Chatfield, Director, Bureau of Attendance; Charles Degen, Assistant Director, Health 
Education; Frederic Ernst, Associate Superintendent, High School Division; Harold D. Hynds, Super- 
intendent of Plant Operation and Maintenance; Elias Lieberman, Associate Superintendent, Junior High 
School Division; James Marshall, President, Board of Education; Frank J. O’Brien, Associate Superinten- 
dent: and C. Frederick Pertsch, Administrator. 
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with the problems of caring for the safety of the young and of developing 
wholesome community morale. 

Education has long been devoted to the welfare and safety of the 
young. Developing morale among adults is a field less thoroughly ex- 
plored. However, long experience in adult education should give the 
schools an invaluable advantage in undertaking this project. 

The continuity of the educational program shall be maintained with 
least possible interruption. 

An over-emphasis upon the production and protection of things is 
characteristic of periods of crisis. Human values and social services 
may be relegated to a subordinate position. Yet this insistence upon 
things may prove futile unless supported by the stepping-up of public 
morale. Obviously, the schools’ program must be expanded, not cur- 
tailed, during critical periods. 

“Good morale is as important to defense as guns and planes. Morale 

in a democracy is unity of purpose based on common understand- 

ing.”—Paul V. McNutt 
3. No member of the educational staff shall be assigned to defense services 
outside the schools without the approval of the educational authorities. 
No defense task transcends the protection of the lives of children in im- 
portance. 
4. The assistant superintendent shall be charged with the supervision of 
defense measures for all public schools on every level within the district. 

Various agencies, public and private, are planning to service the city 
on a district basis in the event of an emergency. Co-operation between 
such agencies and the schools is simplified by the adoption of prin- 
ciple 3. 

5. As a general principle, the dismissal of children in the elementary and 
junior high schools to their homes, in the event of an anticipated raid, is 
recommended. 

It is generally agreed that the dispersion of children to their homes 
is more desirable than their retention in school, other things being 
equal. 

On the senior high school level, retention of the student in school is 
recommended. The difficulties which such students may encounter in 
returning home account for this recommendation. 

6. Home instruction for the physically and mentally handicapped is 
favored for the duration of war. 

7. Every effort should be made during the period of emergency to clear 
the school premises of trespassers. 

Sabotage may be fully as dangerous as the air raid. Nothing would 
prove more shocking to the public confidence than a school disaster 
successfully carried out by saboteurs. 

To prevent incidents of this type, schools must be cleared of all un- 
authorized persons during the period of emergency. Supervisors, 
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teachers and custodians should be alert to challenge unknown persons 
on the school premises. 
8. The assistant superintendent shall organize a district-wide council of 
supervisors and teachers for consultation upon defense measures in the 
schools. The Local School Board shall be represented in the council. 

The Central Committee is of the opinion that control during an 
emergency must be decentralized. The possible disruption of lines of 
communication between the central office and individual schools dur- 
ing a raid reinforces the recommendation for a high degree of local 
control within the framework of accepted principles. The success of 
the suggested plan of decentralized control depends largely upon the 
extent to which the applications of the principles to local situations 
have been previously discussed and clarified. During raids, each school 
must be prepared to act independently under the responsible leadership 
of the principal. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


While the assistant superintendent serves as the co-ordinating officer 
within the district, the individual principal is the key person in formulating 
and in carrying out plans within the school. Plans for individual schools 
while conforming with the generalized city-wide recommendations must 
meet the unique needs of the specific school and community. The principal 
should consequently know: 

. The representatives of the larger agencies, public and private, serv- 
ing the school community. 

. The key persons in the groups organized within the neighborhood 
for first aid, relief and morale-building purposes. 

. The district officers of the various groups organized to assist the 
police, fire and other departments during emergencies. 

. The special abilities of teachers in meeting emergency conditions. 

. The safest facilities in the neighborhood for sheltering children. 

Principals are urged to consult with their custodians while plans are 
being made. Additional technical information regarding the construction 
and operation of the school plant, its factors of safety and danger, may thus 
be obtained. 

It is suggested that principals confer. with their teachers while plans 
are being drafted. The objectives and procedures incorporated in the plans 
should be thoroughly discussed before they are submitted to the local as- 
sistant superintendent. 


ACCOMMODATING CHILDREN IN EMERGENCIES 
In general there are four types of emergency which may occur. These 
are listed with a statement of the provisions made to meet the contingency: 


1. In the event of an unexpected raid without warning, children are 
to be housed in those sections of the school considered relatively the 
safest. 
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2. In the event of a raid preceded by a warning signal sufficiently in 
advance, all children living in the immediate neighborhood of the 
schools are to be returned promptly to their homes; those living at a 
greater distance and the handicapped children are to be housed in 
the safest parts of the building. 

. If recurrent, intensive raids appear likely, children may be evacuated 
to less dangerous sections, in order of: priority, the youngest first. 

. If serious sabotage occurs in a school, pupils are to be dismissed to 
their homes with the least possible delay. Precautionary measures 
should be taken against this contingency. 


HOUSING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL DURING RAIDS 


Principals should determine whether their school building is fireproof 
or non-fireproof in character. Furthermore, accurate information should be 
obtained as to whether the exterior walls are of the curtain or of the floor- 
supporting type. The latter are likely to collapse in the event of a direct hit, 
or near-by explosion, thus endangering the lives of all occupants. 

The possible use of gas bombs eliminates the use of basements and 
street-level floors as suitable places of assembly. The danger of casualties 
from shattering glass removes the possibility of using classrooms. Generally 
speaking, the interior corridors on the second floor and above furnish rela- 
tively the safest protection. Other things being equal, the top floor corridors 
do not offer as much protection as those on the intermediate floors. 

Aisle space must be allowed in each corridor for the safe passage of 
children to and from drinking fountains, toilets, etc. Attention must also be 
given the ventilation of corridors. 

If space permits, children should be seated on the floors of the interior 
corridors. In view of the possible congestion, pupils are apt to become res- 
tive and tense. Definite provision should be made for interesting activities. 
Group singing, choral speaking, dramatics, story-telling, and quiet games 
have been suggested as means of reducing tension. 

For the immediate future, it is suggested that, after conferring with the 
custodian, each principal: 

1. Map the relatively safe areas within the schools. 

2. Indicate the place assigned to each class. 

3. Check the'adequacy of drinking and toilet facilities. 

4. Determine the adequacy of ventilating and first-aid facilities. 

5. Acquaint the staff with the location of fire-fighting apparatus, first- 

aid equipment, etc. 

6. Plan for the feeding of children detained in school during a pro- 

longed raid. 

7. Arrange for the temporary housing and feeding of children whose 

homes have been destroyed. 


DISMISSAL OF CHILDREN TO HOMES 


Other things being equal, it is advisable to disperse groups to their 
homes before anticipated raids. This practice has been followed with rea- 
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sonable success in England. Its operation limits the number of casualties 
resulting from bombing. Furthermore, the return of children to their 
homes tends to reduce parental anxiety. 

Reports conflict as to the probable length of the period between the 
“Alert” warning signal and the actual coming of the air raiders. Estimates 
range from ten to twenty minutes or more. Even the minimum period will 
permit the safe dismissal of those pupils living within a short distance of 
the school. Obviously, the longer the warning period, the greater the per- 
centage of children to be sent home. 

Present plans call for the clearing of all persons from streets, boule- 
vards, roads, etc. during raids. The school authorities must make certain 
that all children are placed under cover, that no child remains on the street 
when raiders arrive. 

A second consideration is the need for escorting younger pupils to 
their homes. Such measures are not essential in the dismissal of students in 
the junior high school grades. For this group and for other secondary-school 
students, a large degree of reliance may be placed upon the individual. 

Under the conditions set forth, three groups of children remain to be 
accommodated in the school: 

a. those living at a considerable distance from the school. 

b. those whose parents are not home during school hours. 

c. those whose physical condition does not permit a rather hurried 

return home. 

Should school accommodations fail to measure up to desired standards 
of safety, full consideration should be given to the feasibility of housing 
children during raids in near-by schools, public buildings, office buildings 
and lofts. A number of schools have already formulated plans for the escort 
type of dismissal. Dismissals of this type have been criticized as being too 
time-consuming and as requiring an excessive amount of child accounting 
routine. As an alternative, the directional type of dismissal has been sug- - 
gested. In the latter set-up, children leave the school by exit nearest their 
homes, under the control of teachers either in the line of march or stationed 
at key posts. 

While the directional dismissal may be less time-consuming, it does 
not achieve that close personal control by teachers which is so reassuring 
to parents. Local conditions and problems will ultimately determine which 
type of dismissal should be chosen for individual schools. In general, escort 
dismissals are preferred for younger children, directional dismissals for 
older pupils. 

Regardless of the type of dismissal selected, definite provision must be 
made to train parents not to interfere in dismissal drills. Attempts on the 
part of parents to withdraw children from the school building or from the 
line of march cannot be countenanced. Such action must necessarily result 
in confusion, in loss of time and in the exposure of all the children to un- 
warranted hazards. 
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EVACUATION OF CHILDREN 

At some future time, the need for evacuating children may possibly 
become an important phase of the school defense program. Exploratory 
investigations in this field have been undertaken. Surveys have already been 
launched in Orange and in Sullivan County, The results of those surveys 
will be released when completed. 

As has been previously stated, evacuation may be undertaken if and 

when there is real danger from a continuing series of bombing raids. For 
the immediate, present, the likelihood of token raids seems more real and 
urgent. 
The reports upon the experience of English cities point to the fact that 
the transportation of children to rural sections is readily achieved. A much 
more involved and troublesome problem is that of servicing the children 
and families transplanted in relatively remote communities. Obviously, 
police, fire, health, welfare and educational services must be extended into 
new centers of population. Definite plans must be framed to avoid the fric- 
tion and social incompatibility which ordinarily might arise from an emer- 
gency program of colonization. 

The completion of a city-wide block-by-block census of school children 
is an important step in preparing for possible evacuation. The census should 
be concerned with all children of pre-school as well as of school age. Fur- 
thermore, separate files should be developed for those who are physically 
or mentally handicapped. 

SCHOOLS IN HAZARDOUS AREAS 

In general, areas may be characterized as hazardous when located in or 
near shipyards, navy yards, airports, fortifications, encampments, gas 
works, power stations, large industrial plants, etc. Careful thought should 
be given to the question of abandoning non-fireproof, class C schools in 
hazardous areas. The issues involved should be the subject of detailed’ dis- 
cussion between the principal and the local superintendent who is em- 
powered to authorize such changes for periods of emergency. 

The plans devised should consider the transfer of pupils from schools 
in hazardous areas to school organizations which are less exposed to attack. 
A minimum of confusion and loss of instruction should attend the shift- 
ing of pupils to safer and less vulnerable buildings. When mass transfer 
is not feasible, the organization of two sessions of schools in hazardous 
areas is suggested. This device will naturally reduce the concentration of 
children in such schools. 


PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 

The possibility of total interruption of telephone service within certain 
areas during raids must be considered. Other means of communication be- 
tween headquarters, the district office and the individual school must con- 
sequently be provided. Present plans envisage the installation in each school 
of radio receiving sets tuned to receive messages from WYNC, WNYE 
and the Police Department. Furthermore the placement of a teletype ma- 
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chine in at least one assistant superintendent’s office in each borough is 
suggested. 

It is conceivable that wire systems of communication may break down 
completely in am extreme emergency. Power lines may also go out of oper- 
ation. The use of messengers selected from the more responsible members 
of the auxilairy police staff is urged, wherever possible, for extreme eventu- 
alities. 

PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES AGAINST SABOTAGE 


It is generally conceded that, the danger of sabotage during an emer- 
gency may be as acute as the danger of raids. To prevent sabotage, it is es- 
sential that schools be patrolled at all times. The assignment of auxiliary 
members of the Police Department is earnestly advocated. Furthermore, 
supervisors, teachers and the custodial staff should be alert to challenge 
unauthorized strangers on the school premises. Entrances, corridors and 
other areas where saboteurs might operate should be zealously guarded. 
Finally, the clearing from school buildings of agencies that furnish an ex- 
cuse for unknown persons to roam about the school would assure a greater 
degree of safety from sabotage. 

A CHECK LIST FOR PRINCIPALS 


The following list of activities is suggestive rather than inclusive. 
Some of the projects have already been completed in certain schools. 

a. Has a survey been made of the staff’s special abilities in the fields 

of community relations, first-aid, mental hygiene, welfare work, etc? 
b. Has a thorough study been made of the community agencies whose 
efforts should be co-ordinated with those of the school? 

. Has an address catalogue been prepared? 

. Has a spot map been prepared showing the residence of pupils in 
attendance at the school? 

. Have personal contacts been established with the key persons in 
charge of the more important community agencies, public and pri- 
vate? 

. Have the physical facilities of the school been carefully studied in 
conjunction with the custodian engineer? 

. Have plans been submitted for housing children,in school and for 
dismissals in time of emergency? 

. Have maps been prepared showing the provisions made for hous- 
ing children and for the dismissal drills? 

. Has the topic of panic prevention in emergencies been discussed 
with the school staff? With representative parents? 

. Have proposals been drafted to assure positive morale among chil- 
dren and adults during trying times? 

. Has a definite attempt been made to interest teachers in in-service 
courses designed to step-up the efficiency of civilian defense? 

. Has a program been evolved for interpreting and indoctrinating the 
basic principles of democracy? 
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m. Has some thought been given to the extension of the school’s efforts 
in the direction of an adult education program? 

n. In secondary schools, has an effort been made to stress the civilian 
defense implications of the work carried on in classroom, laboratory 


and shop? 
BOMBS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In order to devise adequate means for the protection of children, we 
must know the destructive effects of the various weapons of aerial attack. 
Here is a summary of data concerning the bombs and other weapons most 


frequently used.’ 


Weapons oF AERIAL ATTACK 

Demolition bombs aie designed for the primary purpose of demolish- 
ing buildings and other structures. They range in weight from 50 to 4,000 
pounds, about half the weight being the explosive. . . . In the attacks on 
European cities, the majority of bombs dropped have not exceeded 550 
pounds in weight. Large bombs intended for factories or railroad yards may 
land in a residential district, even when civilian bombing is not intended. 

Fragmentation bombs, which weigh from 17 to 30 pounds, are effec- 
tive chiefly against personnel. They can be used against . . . targets which 
are easily damaged or destroyed by fragments although demolition bombs 
are generally used for these purposes. 

Gas bombs are usually much smaller than demolition bombs and their 
effects on structure are much, less. In general the gases from these bombs 
are heavier than air and would make basements particularly dangerous. 
The lower the story the greater the danger from gas. 

Incendiary bombs, usually weighing from 2 to 100 pounds, are com- 
posed principally of magnesium, thermite, oil, or other highly incendiary 
material, and are used chiefly against easily inflammable targets. . . . Some 
phosphorus bombs have been developed and used in certain instances. 

Aerial mines are very large bombs weighing approximately 2,000 
pounds, similar in design to submarine mines. They are released with a 
parachute and detonate on impact or later, producing an intense blast effect. 
They may be used against miscellaneous targets, including densely built up 
residential areas. 

Aerial gunfire against ground structures is of relatively little import- 
ance in comparison with the danger of bombs to structures, 

Fragments of anti-aircraft shells, which fall from considerable heights, 
attain velocities sufficient to cause injuries to unprotected personnel and to 
such portions of buildings as light tile roofs, skylights, windows, etc. This 
is another reason why school children should be off the streets in the event 


of an attack. 
®The material in this section is taken largely from ‘Protective Construction—Structure Series, 


Bulletin No. 1." Issued by the Division of State and Local Cooperation, Office for Emergency 
M Washing D.C. Government Printing Office, 1941. 25¢. 
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Errects oF Bomss 

The immediate effects of an, aerial bomb upon striking a target are 
impact and detonation. Impact may result in penetration, and detonation 
may result in blast (known as shock in earth or other solid media, or simply 
blast in air) and fragmentation of the bomb case. . . . Apart from damage 
from impact and fire, the effects of high-explosive bombs are due to three 
factors: blast, fragments, and shock. 

Penetration. The amount of penetration depends on many factors such 
as the size of the bomb, properties of materials struck, etc. For example: A 
500 pound delayed action bomb will have a crater 12 to 23 feet deep in 
earth, sand and gravel, and a penetration of approximately 2.6 feet in rein- 
forced concrete where ‘the slab is continuously supported. A 2,000 pound 
bomb would have a penetration of 30 to 57 feet in earth, sand and gravel, 
and a crater depth of 5.8 in reinforced concrete where the slab is continu- 
ously supported. Even though a concrete slab may not be penetrated, there 
is a tendency to fling off from the rear of the target a piece opposite the 
part struck. This is known as “scabbing.” 

In multi-story buildings the bomb is apt to explode either in the top 
story or to penetrate two or three floors, exploding: between them. Cases 
have occurred where six or more floors have been perforated by a bomb 
with a long-delay fuse. When the bomb explodes between floors, the con- 
finement of explosion plays a very large part in the structural damage. 

Blast. By blast is meant the compression and suction wave which is set 
up by the detonation of high explosive. At every point in the neighborhood 
of an explosion there occurs first a momentary wave of high pressure (for 
about 0.005 seconds for a 500-pound demolition bomb), and then a negative 
“suction” pressure. The pressure which the moving gas exerts on an object 
is the summation of the static pressure and pressure caused by its velocity. 
The wave of pressure is highest in the region of the explosion and falls off 
rapidly the further it moves away. Everything in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a big bomb therefore will be exposed suddenly to a violent pressure 
wave of many times atmospheric pressure, whereas, depending on the 
bomb, everything 50 feet away may be exposed only to two or three times 
atmospheric pressure. Thus all things in the immediate neighborhood of 
an explosion will first experience a violent increase of pressure which may 
tear them to pieces and blow them far from the scene of the explosion. 
Those obejcts not shattered by and blown in by the pressure wave may later 
be pulled toward the center of the explosion by the weaker suction wave 
because of the longer time during which this acts. 

Fragmentation.‘occurs when the bomb case is shattered by the explo- 
sion. Splinters from the case fly in all directions with initial velocities in 
some cases several times that of an ordinary rifle bullet, . . . piercing brick 
and concrete walls and causing fatalities up to 200 vend 

In general, a brick or reinforced concrete wall 12 to 14 inches in thick- 
ness, or a sand or earth bank 2 feet 6 inches thick would be required for 
protection. Fragments of bombs would not affect the structural stability of 
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buildings, but the danger to pupils from flying fragments would be greater 
on the first and top floors. 

Earth shock. The maximum effect of earth shock occurs when a bomb 
with a delayed-action fuse penetrates a considerable distance into the earth 
before exploding. The shock is a wave of actual physical movement of 
earth radially from the center of explosion. The disturbance of the earth 
adjacent to the detonation is commonly known as “mining” effect. Struc- 
tural damage from earth shock may be more, serious than that resulting 
blast alone. Any masonry or brick load-bearing wall buildings are likely to 
collapse when subject to the heavy lateral loads produced by ¢arth shock. 

Primary and secondary damage. For purposes of analysis, the damage 
caused by bombs may be divided into primary and secondary damage. 
Primary damage is the direct result of the impact and explosion of the 
bemb. . . . Secondary effects are those resulting indirectly from' primary 
effects, and include the collapse of structure where members have been 
destroyed by explosion or displaced by blast, or when falling debris has 
heavily overloaded undamaged members. The blast effects on non-structural 
parts of buildings such as windows, doors, plaster, etc. are varied. The 
danger of flying glass would make it undesirable for pupils to' remain in 
classrooms during the progress of a raid. 

Protective measures will also depend upon the types of construction of 
school buildings, the locations of buildings, and the capacities of buildings 
to accommodate children in relatively safe spaces. The general statements 
which, follow merely point the way to the much more detailed and exact 
information which should be secured regarding each separate school 


building. 
Types oF Buitpinc CoNnsTRUCTION IN RELATION TO SAFETY 


From a consideration of types of bombs and their effects, it may be 
concluded that school buildings (except the relatively few, five-, six-, or 
seven-story buildings in large cities) offer but little protection against a 
direct hit in demolition bombing. Where school buildings stand out promi- 
nently in relatiog to surrounding buildings, they may constitute a promi- 
nent target. They may, therefore, be subject to special danger if they 
are mistaken for factories from great heights. The use of covered trenches, 
with all their shortcomings, may deserve some consideration. 

Brick or masonry buildings of steel or reinforced concrete skeleton 
construction. Such buildings are those with steel or reinforced concrete 
skeleton carrying the floor and wall construction individually on each floor. 
The walls are carried by the steel or reinforced concrete skeleton. This type 
of construction is relatively safe except from a direct hit. Parts of the struc- 
ture may be destroyed without causing a collapse of other floors of the 
building. 

Buildings of this type may be further subdivided on the basis of resis- 
tance to fire. Fireproof buildings use non-combustible materials for floors, 
doors, trim, and roof. Semi-fireproof construction permits the use of wooden 
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sleepers and wooden floors resting on a concrete slab together with wood 
trim, doors. ; 

In general, buildings of steel or reinforced conciéte skeleton construc- 
tion offer protection against most dangers other than a direct hit. They are 
much more resistant to collapse; the effects of bombs are more likely to be 
localized. Where the roof consists of anything weaker than a five inch con- 
crete slab, such buildings are subject to penetration by incendiary bombs. 

Brick or masonry buildings of wall-bearing construction. In buildings 
of this type the floors are carried by the bearing walls, as contrasted with the 
type where the weight of the floors and walls is carried by steel or rein- 
forced concrete skeleton. Wall-bearing construction offers little protection 
from the effects of bombing. 

These buildings may also be subdivided on the basis of their re- 
sistance to fire, depending largely on floor construction, whether the floors 
are of concrete, steel joist or wood joist, etc. 

All portions of wall-bearing structures are extremely hazardous be- 
cause of danger of collapse due to a direct hit or from earth shock. The 
collapse of such a building is likely to be progressive. 

Buildings of wood frame construction. Wood frame buildings offer 
but little protection, even against fragmentation. 

Buildings of monolithic concrete construction. Monolithic concrete 
structures which are adequately reinforced against lateral strains have ap- 
proximately the same safety as the reinforced skeleton concrete construction 
outlined above. Monolithic concrete structures not adequately reinforced 
against lateral strains should be considered in the same class as wall- 
bearing constructions. 

Location oF Buitpincs 1N RELATION TO SAFETY 


Buildings should be surveyed with reference to the relation of their 
locations to safety. In general, buildings in close proximity to defense plants, 
bridges, wharves, important railway junctions, or other military objectives 
will present extra hazards, and, in some cases, possible abandonment should 
be considered in the event of recurrent bombings. 

The character and uses of surrounding buildings will also affect the 
safety of the school buildings, particularly if these school buildings stand 
out as a prominent target. 

Revative SaFety oF Various Parts oF ScHoot BuIiLpincs 


Basement. The basement of a school building is undesirable as a 
shelter in the event of gas bombing, since gases are usually heavier than 
air and tend to settle. The basement also offers hazards in the event of 
the breakage of water or gas lines or the collaspe of the building. The 
number and distribution of exits will be an important consideration in 
determining the relative safety of the basement. Where the ventilation 
system is of such character as to enable building up pressure inside the 
building, including the basement, it may be possible to avoid the infiltration 
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of gas. The fresh air-intakes, in such cases, should not be less than 20 feet 
above the ground. The effect of broken windows on the ability to main- 
tain the built-up pressure is also to be noted. 

First floor. The first floor is dangerous in the event of gas bombing 
and is also subject to greater danger from fragmentation. 

Top floor. The top floor is subject to more danger from the lighter 
bombs and from scabbing of the roof slab, etc. With less than a five inch 
concrete roof slab, the top floor is subject to penetration by incendiary bombs. 

Intervening floors (if any). Any intervening floor offers relatively 
greater safety. 

Corridors. In general, interior corridors will be much safer than class- 
rooms. 


Classrooms. These are particularly dangerous because of the pos- 
sibility of flying glass and because classrooms offer less protection against 
fragmentation than do the corridors. When conditions make the use of 
classrooms necessary during raids, arrangements should be made to have 
pupils sit in that part of the room which is farthest removed from the 
exterior windows. Desks should be lowered and shades drawn to offer 
additional protection against splintered glass, small bomb fragments, etc. 


THE PROTECTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Bombing may cause fires, breaks in gas and water lines, and inter- 
ruptions in communications and signaling systems which may constitute 
hazards to life and property. In this section, a number of practical sug- 
gestions are presented for protecting property and services. 

Gas. In the event of bombing there may be breaks in gas lines with 
attendant danger of fire. A building employee should be charged with the 
responsibility of shutting off the gas at the main stop valve at the first 
alarm. Means of shutting off the gas outside the building are essential 
in the event that serious damage occurs to the building. 

Water. Possible breaks in the water supply lines or other interrup- 
tions to service should be considered in planning. Any extended interrup- 
tion to service would make buildings unusable, but water might still be 
needed for the auxiliary pumps of incendiary squads. An emergency 
supply on each floor should be planned. In the event of the failure of the 
main water supply, auxiliary systems for connecting to other near-by 
supplies may avoid an extended interruption to the use of the building. 

Electricity. Planning should take account of possible failures of 
electrical systems. Signaling systems and other equipment needing elec- 
trical current for their operation will not function when most needed if 
an interruption in electrical service occurs. 

Heating and ventilating. In the event of a warning, the stationary 

The material in this section is taken largely from ‘Protective Construction—Structure Series, 


Bulletin No. 1” issued by the Division of State and Local Cooperation, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office 1941. 25 cents. 
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engineer should be charged with the responsibility for banking the fire, 
shutting down the steam, and relieving the pressure on all boilers. Where 
air-intakes for ventilation are located less than twenty feet above the 
ground, provision should be made for shutting down the ventilation sys- 
tem in the event of gas attack. 

Telephone communications. Those who plan communications must 
consider, first, that there may be a suspension or interruption to the tele- 
phone service, second, that in the event of an emergency, the congestion 
from the extra load of calls would make this service only partially effective. 
Direct tie lines may be of value. 

Radio communications. Use of existing radio station, including 
police radio stations, or in the large cities, the use of special school radio 
stations should be considered. Possible failure of electrical supply for radio 
or transmitting stations makes it inadvisable to rely wholly on radio. 
Furthermore, the possibility that all commercial or private radio stations, 
except governmental and police stations, may be closed down in the event 
of a warning should also be taken in account. 

Warning signal systems. It is highly desirable that any system of 
warning of an impending raid be set up in such a manner that the schools 
may have information regarding the probable length of time intervening 
between the warning and the raid. As is stated elsewhere in this report, 
the choice of the plans for handling school children in a given case will be 
contingent upon the length of the warning period. If the “Alert” warn- 
ing period is likely to be less than ten minutes, every attempt should be 
made to arrange in advance for the schools to get preliminary warnings, 
in advance of the “Alert.” 

Signaling systems within buildings. There are two major considera- 
tions in planning the signaling systems, namely differentiation of signals, 
and possible breakdown. 

(a) Differentiation. If the fire alarm system is used, signals should 
be so differentiated that an air-raid alarm cannot be mistaken for a fire 
drill. Further differentiation is desirable to indicate the probable length 
of the warning period since this will determine the method of handling 
pupils. 

(6) Possible breakdown. Some signaling systems operate from bat- 
teries. Other systems are so designed that in the event of the failure of 
the power supply they automatically switch to battery operation. Other 
systems rely upon the use of a continuous supply of outside electrical cur- 
rent. Buildings should be surveyed and plans made to the end that sub- 
stitute signaling systems may be available in the case of failure of the 
regular system. 

Protection against incendiary bombs. Many of the incendiary bombs 
will burn for 15 to 20 minutes at a heat of about 2300° (some thermite 
bombs will develop a heat of 4500°). A five-inch reinforced concrete roof 
slab is sufficient to prevent the penetration of a two-pound incendiary bomb. 
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Weaker roof structures may be penetrated either on impact or by the 
burning action of the bomb. 

Methods of controling incendiaries are (1) a high-pressure mist spray 
of water. Where water pressure is inadequate or where water pressure 
service is impaired, an auxiliary pump and bucket are used. The effect of 
this mist spray is to hasten the burning and retard splintering of the bomb. 
(2) sand plus removal. The bomb may be covered with sands and scooped 
up with a long-handled shovel, placed in a bucket containing sand and 
carried from the building. ; 

The school should plan for the organization of incendiary teams to 
guard against the effect of incendiary bombs. These persons should be 
mature, alert, well-trained. They must be well-equipped with the technical 
knowledge required to do the work efficiently. On buildings where the 
roof slab is heavy enough to prevent penetration, these squads will operate 
on the roof. Where the building is subject to penetration, they should be 
prepared to handle incendiaries on the inside of the building. 

What not to use with incendiaries. A stream of water intensifies the 
danger from incendiaries, principally by causing the bomb to explode and 
thus spread fire. Carbon tetrachloride extinguishers should not be 
used since dangerous gases may be gathered at temperatures over 600. 
Soda, acid, foam type or carbon dioxide type extinguishers are also in- 
effective. 

Provision for emergency repairs. In case of an explosion in or near 
a building, some damage may be done to the main water supply, risers, 
supply lines to fixtures, steam pipes, and the like. If a stock of standard 
fittings, plugs, caps, etc. is readily available, delays in repair may be 
avoided. Partial service may be restored by the cutting out of service 
and the capping lines affected, pending a completion of repairs. In an 
emergency, older pupils in vocational schools may be able to give com- 
petent assistance in making the necessary repairs. 

Survey buildings in preparation for a possible emergency. Surveys 
cf all school buildings should be made at once, with reference to the 
various factors of construction, equipment and safety provisions which 


have been referred to in this report. 





Wartime Commission on Education 


AN EDUCATION WAR-TIME COMMISSION has been formed to formulate plans 
for the mobilization of American school resources to win the war. This 
Commission has been appointed by Federal Security Administrator, Paul 
V. McNutt and Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker. Its 
membership is composed of representatives of national educational or- 
ganizations located within the vicinity of Washington. 

At the first meeting on December 23, 1941, in the south Interior 
building in Washington, Administrator Paul V. McNutt outlined the main 
problem before the Commission as: What can educational agencies— 
public and private—do to hasten victory? Whether you like it or not, 
whether you wear a uniform or not, you are in the army now. Later on it 
could possibly be a Nazi strait-jacket. 

Commissioner Studebaker read a lengthy report to the group posing 
problems with which they will have to grapple. The problems were 
divided into four categories: (1) improving educational services for the 
government, (2) aiding civilian education needs associated with. the war, 
(3) advising on special war-time problems affecting schools, and (4), facili- 
tating plans for the study of post-war readjustments. 

Among the specific problems were many of which may be taken as 
forecasts of what will be done with our educational system. during wartime. 


Should the time of graduation from institutions of higher learning be 
shortened by lengthening the school week, shortening vacation, and reducing 
curriculum content, presumably to feed the country’s youth into the armed 
services at a faster rate? 

Should requirements be adjusted to meet the needs of soldiers and sailors? 
What proposals should be made to permit the Army and Navy to use the 
schools ? 

What is the best way to remove the educational handicaps for men re- 
jected in the draft? How can the health education program be improved? 

Should nursery schools be established to take care of children of mothers 
working in defense industries? What special courses can be maintained in 
farm communities to enable farmers to meet food production goals? What im- 
provements can be suggested in defense training courses? 

What steps are needed to make clear the values in the Bill of Rights, the 
four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the menaces of dictatorship and tyranny, 
and to improve civilian morale, discourage hysteria and hate, and promote 
literacy and physical well being? 

The Commission will: meet regularly to consider emergency problems. 
Reports will be issued through THe Buttetin and through the press, and 
the co-operation of all school communities is earnestly sought to unite all 
our forces for an all-out war effort. The representative on the Commission 
for the National Association of Secondary-School Principals is tee executive 
secretary of the association, Paul E. Elicker. 

THE WAR-TIME COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
J. W. Srupepaxer, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Chairman 
Bess Goopykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Vice Chairman 
Frep J. Kerry, Chief, Division of Higher Education, Executive Director 
Joun Lunp, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators, 


Assistant Executive Director 
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Harry A. Jacer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Assistant Executive Director 

Sema M. Borcuarpt, Washington rep., American Federation of Teachers 

Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub-Committee on Military Affairs 
of the National Committee on Education and Defense 

Morse A. Cartwricnt, Director, American Association for Adult Education 

Francis S. Cuase, Secretary, Virginia State Teachers Association, and Sec- 
retary, National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Assns. 

Joun W. Davis, President, West Virginia State College, representing the 
Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, and 
Secretary, National Committee on Education and Defense 

Ratpu M. Dunsar, Chief, Library Service Division, and Secretary, Special 
Committee of American Library Association on Defense 

Wa ter C. Eetxs, Executive Secretary, American Assn. of Junior Colleges 

Paut E. Extcxer, Executive Sec., Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals 

Guy Stanton Forp, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association, 
representing the National Association of State Universities 

Wiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, 
and Co-Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 

Racpu Himsteap, Executive Sec., American Assn. of University Professors 

H. V. Hottoway, Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers 

C. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, representing 
the Association of American Universities 

Tue ReverEND GeorcE JOHNSON, Director, Natl. Catholic Welfare Council 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education 

W. A. Luoyp, Director of Information, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 

Howarp H. Lone, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Teachers Association 

Eva Pinxston, Executive Secretary, Elementary School Principals Dept. 

Freperick L. Reperer, Director, Progressive Education Association 

S. D. SHANKLAND, Secretary, American Association of School Administrators 

Joun J. Seer, State Director of Vocational Education, Maryland, and 
President, American Vocational Association 

Guy E. Snavety, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

A. J. Sropparp, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Chairman, 
Educational Policies Commission (W1tL1aM G. Carr, Secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, as Alternate) 

Cuartes H. Tuompson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Howard 
University, representing the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes 

Epona Van Horn, Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Assn. 

J. C. Wricut, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 

Grorce F. Zoox, President, American Council on Education, and Co 
Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 





Defend Democracy by Strengthening Schools’ 


AN APPEAL TO THE CITIZENS OF ALL SCHOOL COMMUNITIES 


National Commission for Defense of Democracy Through Education 
National Education Association of the United States 
DONALD DUSHANE, Secretary 

Effective and universal education is the bulwark of self-government. 
The long-time battle for democracy will be won in the schools. Whether 
it survives will depend upon how earnestly citizens desire to maintain it, and 
how well prepared they are to make its principles work. , 

WEAKENING DEFENSES 

It is of utmost importance to the American way of life that we not 
weaken our long-time defense. This was done in the War of 1917-18. 
Inflated living costs compelled low-salaried teachers to accept better wages 
in business and industry. Their places in the schoolrooms were filled 
largely by unqualified people. Part of the physical and educational un- 
fitness of youth rejected for military service today can be charged to the 
inadequacies forced upon the schools during and following the World 
War. 

HISTORY REPEATS 
Every citizen who really believes in the democratic way of life may 


help prevent a more dangerous recurrence of these harrowing effects 
on the schools. Already we are entering the first cycle of events similar to 
those which devastated the schools during and following the last World 
War. Teachers, in large numbers, are leaving their classrooms for better- 
paid jobs in defense industries. 


WHAT FORCES TEACHERS OUT OF SCHOOL 

Prices are going up and the value of the buyer’s dollar is coming 
down. The cost of living has gone up eleven per cent since August, 
1939. Food prices are up nineteen per cent. A dollar at the grocer’s has 
declined to the value of slightly more than eighty cents. 

During these two years, the twelve million factory workers have re- 
ceived an increase of thirty per cent in average weekly earnings. Farmers 
have shared in this trend. Cash income from farm products has gone up 
forty-five per cent. Teachers’ salaries, for the most part, have remained 


static. 
It is estimated that the cost of living will increase another fifteen per 


cent in 1942, even if a start is made toward price control. Prices by the 
end of 1942 will in all probability be at least twenty-five per cent higher 


than they were in August, 1939. 
To a city teacher earning an annual salary of $2000, this will mean 


a cut to $1500 a year. More than half of the teachers of the Nation are 


Reprints of ‘Defend Democracy by Strengthening Schools,"’ are available free on request National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy, through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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being paid less than $2000. The average salary of rural teachers is only 
$900 a year. One half of them have dependents. They must take care 
of their families. Teachers are not leaving schools because they wish 
to, but because they have to. Unless salaries are increased, teachers 
will be forced to leave in much larger numbers next year. 


THE LACK OF TEACHERS IS NATION-WIDE 


An acute shortage of teachers now exists. Reports to the National 
Educational Association from thirty-four states. show that the needs 
for rural elementary teachers is most urgent. This deficiency is now 
extending to the secondary schools. 
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The following excerpts from typical news stories describe the prob- 
lem boards are facing: 

Georgia—More than 1,000 school teachers in Georgia have resigned 
since July 1. Most of those resigning are obtaining employment with 
the Federal government or in private industry. The State will have 
to raise its teacher salary scale ... to compete with salaries in 
private fields—Associated Press, September 4, 1941. 

Kansas, Sedgwick County—Selective service and national defense 
activities have combined to bring about an almost fifty per cent 
change in the personnel of the rural teaching staff in Sedgwick 
County, Adel F. Throckmorton, superintendent of public instruction, 
announced Monday. 

Throckmorton said that of two hundred sixty-two public school 
teachers and administrators in the county, one hundred nineteen are 
in their present positions for the first time. this year.—Wichita 
Beacon, October 20, 1941. 


WHY THE SHORTAGE IS SERIOUS 


The increasing flow of teachers into better paid occupations threatens 
the quality of educational opportunity because these teachers cannot be 
replaced by adequately trained persons. Already standafds are being 
lowered by the granting of “special certificates.” The following excerpts 
from the news show what is happening: 

Minnesota—The State Department of Education has asked the 
attorney general if it may relax regulations for renewing the certi- 
ficates of rural teachers to avert an anticipated shortage of teachers in 
the rural districts. ... The report indicates that the teacher turnover in 
ungraded elementary schools ranges from forty-five to fifty per cent. 
A shortage is threatened because teachers have resigned to take 
jobs in private industries and under the defense program. 

The answer to this problem is not in relaxing regulations to 
lower teacher standards. . . . It is rather in paying adequate salaries 
to rural teachers.—St. Paul Dispatch, September 29, 1941 (editorial). 

Maryland, Prince Georges County—A difficulty experienced by the 
school board has been the increasing number of vacancies in the 
faculties of county schools. Out of a staff of five hundred fifty- 
three teachers, one hundred ten have resigned since last July 1. 
County Superintendent Orem said he expects the vacancies to reach 
forty per cent of the staff by the end of the year. Maryland law 
makes it difficult to find teachers with the necessary qualifications, 
and therefore many of the newly hired teachers have been qualified as 
substitutes, the report added.—Washington Star, November 28, 1941. 
It is estimated that between five thousand and ten thousand emer- 


gency certificates will be granted during the coming year, permitting 
teachers to enter the profession at lowered standards, For 1941-42, Lou- 
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isiana expects to grant one thousand emergency teaching certificates; 
Tennessee, three hundred; Kentucky, two hundred fifty; Georgia and 
Virginia, two hundred each; Nebraska, one hundred. Other states must 
meet the shortage of trained teachers in a similar makeshift manner 
unless salaries are raised. 

There is little hope of increasing the supply of teachers from teacher- 
training institutions. Enrollments in these schools have declined through- 
out the United States an average of eleven per cent. The greatest decline 
for the current year is reported in Alabama, with a drop of twenty-nine 
per cent; Minnesota experienced a loss of twenty per cent; Montana of 
eighteen per cent; Indiana and North Dakota, of fifteen per cent. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The times permit more generous financial support of schools. Incomes 
in general are rising faster than the cost of living. Property is worth 
more. Tax delinquency is less. 

The increase in cost of military defense need not, must not, crush the 
schools. It is the responsibility of school boards to see that it does not 
do so. They must appeal to communities and legislatures for increased 


funds. 
Already farsighted boards of education are meeting this challenge. 


In several large cities a ten per cent “cost-of-living-bonus” has been added 
to existing salaries. Higher salary schedules have been adopted in some 
school systems. All school boards are urged to take action of this kind now. 
It is their responsibility to strengthen the schools as the bulwark of 


American democracy. 
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INTRODUCTION 





The relative position of any man on the highway of life is not merely 
a matter of years. It is rather a ratio—a ratio between the strength of his 
interest in the past and that of his interest in the future. The Bible tells us 
that old men dream dreams and young men see visions. It is the reader’s 
privilege to judge whether the following pages record only a dream or 
sketch a vision. But as to the impelling motive there can be no doubt. 


Possibly the experience of forty years in secondary-school administra- 
tion may help younger principals to solve some of their problems. At any 
rate that is the purpose of this article on THE Principat aND His ScHoot. 












I. PHILOSOPHY AND CURRICULUM 


The cornerstone of efficient school administration is a curriculum that 
conforms to a sound philosophy of education. The whole gamut of school 
administration is defined by answers to the questions, what, why, how, 
and to what extent accomplished. The philosophy and the curriculum of 
the school are concerned with the questions what and why. 








A. THESES 
1. Man is primarily an individual, whose satisfactory education demands 


recognition of his individual capacity, ability, and need. 


Man is a social animal. 

Man is a religious being. 

Our society is democratic. 

The purpose of education in a democracy is to prepare the individual 
to live a self-satisfying, useful life in a democratic society; “to develop 
in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place, and use that place, to shape both him- 
self and society toward ever nobler ends.” 

6. The general objectives of public education in the United States may 
be stated in terms of health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, 
and ethical character. 


1Two of the author’s many articles will furnish supplementary reading for this article. They are: 
Biography of a High School, New York: American Book Co. 1937, 327 pp. $2.50. The Teacher and Civil 
Liberty, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, Graduate School of Education, 14 Lawrence Hall, 1939, 


59 PP., paper 50 cents. 
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The public school is an agency of society planned to maintain its 
stability and to promote its progress. 

The public school is a democratic institution. 

What one wishes to put into the nation he must first put into the 
nation’s schools. 

. The base of curriculum construction is the need of the democratic 
society and its constituent members, for whom the curriculum is 
planned. 

. The fundamental guiding principle for the selection of fields of pupil 
activity is that these shall actively promote pupil growth according to 
the philosophy of the school. 

. As far as possible, these fields of activity should lend themselves to 
promote doing or creating. 

. If thought is to be aroused and not words, the first approach to any 
field of school activity should be as unscholastic as possible. (John 
Dewey) 

. Nothing is vital in a course of study which is beyond the mastery of 
the individuals for whom the course is planned. 

. A changing society demands corresponding changes in the curriculum. 

. Extension of the period of sécondary education demands a corre- 
sponding expansion of the curriculum. 

. The teacher must share the responsibility of curriculum construction 
and revision. 

. Every school must recognize its limitations in the organization and 
execution of its curriculum. 

. Finally, the great task of the principal is year after year to help both 
pupils and teachers to understand the purpose and content of the 
curriculum in order that all may work together harmoniously and 
effectively for the good of the pupils and of the public which estab- 
lished and maintains the school. 


B. A CHECKLIST 
Does your school have a philosophy of education set down in writing? 
Do the teachers understand this philosophy? 
Does the curriculum represent an adequate interpretation of the 
school’s philosophy? 
Could an outsider trace readily the relation between the philosophy 
and the curriculum of your school? 
What changes in materials and methods has your school made to 
adapt its program to the needs of the recent entrants in the lower 
ranges of ability, to the needs of the more gifted pupils? 
Does the principle of the core curriculum affect all pupils? 
What are some of the strongest features of the curriculum of your 
school planned to relate the pupil to his present life? 
What recent evidence can you find in your school in the form of new 
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curriculum. materials or new procedures that are the result of an 
inquiring mind, on either your part or that of your teachers? 

9. Are. the courses. of study adequate to translate the curriculum into 
pupil growth? 

10. Are the courses of study adapted to the teaching-learning process 
with reference to: 

a. A statement of objectives? 

b. Provision for individual differences? 

c. Pupil worksheets and study guides? 

d. A statement of satisfactory standards of attainment? 

11. What courses of study are written on the basis of pupil ability and 
achievement, arranged in sequential order regardless of the grade 
(chronological age) of the pupil? 

12. To what extent does your school use community agencies (library, 
motion picture theaters, museums) in its educational program? 

13. To what extent does the school combat evil influences over pupils’ 
lives in the community (pool room gambling, the sale of, obscene 
literature, immoral movies)? 

14. What adaptations in the curriculum have been made in the last three 

years to bring school and community more closely together? 


II. THE PRINCIPAL AS A LEADER 


The principal is the leader of his school. This does not mean that he 
should be the leader. For better or for worse he is the leader. Even when 
he blocks the path of progress, he is still the pace setter. His school cannot 
advance beyond his leadership. 

The principal is not the leader of all the social welfare forces in his 
community. He may well be a part of these forces. It will add to his 
usefulness to serve on the board of directors of the Rotary Club or of the 
Community Chest. But it will be best for him to leave the leadership in 
these fields to others. 

The young principal will do well to analyze the qualities which made 
men like Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and William Gladstone 
great leaders. Some of these qualities were gifts of nature but others can 
be cultivated. For self-analysis the following sketch of some of the requisites 
for efficient leadership in a school may be helpful. 


A. PERSONAL QUALITIES 


1. Health and physical vigor 

2. Capacity for hard work and zeal for improvement 

3. Better than average intelligence 

4. Good imagination 

5. A mind well broken in the field of scholarship 

6. A good analytic mind, able readily to go to the heart of things, 
to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant matters 
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7. Ability to think clearly and to express his thoughts clearly 
8. A scientific attitude 
a. The principal should not only do what the truth dictates, but he 
should at once cease doing that which is no longer supported 
by the truth. 
b. Whatever is educationally vital, must be made administra- 
tively possible. 
9. Honest to the core 
. Better than average common sense 
. Resourcefulness in overcoming obstacles 
. Self-confidence and ability to instill confidence in others 
. Courage, but seasoned with tact 
. Initiative and forcefulness 
. Adaptability 
. Pace-setting ability 
. Optimism and enthusiasm 
. Sufficient skill in public speaking to hold an audience 
. Interest in athletics and, quite desirable, skill in some sport 
. Constant desire to grow in knowledge, skill, and culture 
. A strong moral sense, keen for a square deal (for the other fel- 
low) 
. Self-control 
. A judicial temperament 
. A keen understanding of human nature mixed with a sense of 
humor 
. A strong sympathy for young people 
- 26. A dominant spiritual nature 
27. A love for service 


B. ProFEssioNAL QUALITIES 
1. Knowledge of: 

a. The history and philosophy of education, educational psy- 
chology, the psychology of adolescents, the theory of democ- 
racy, and the principles of curriculum construction 

. The principles and practices of school administration 

:. The techniques of education: methods of teaching and learn- 
ing, measurements and ratings, and methods of educational 
research 

d. The principles and techniques of supervision 

. The habit of practicing a consistent philosophy of education 
. A constant interest in professional literature, both books and 
magazines. (Many of the best books in the field of secondary 
education are less than ten years old) 

. Membership in the professional organizations in his field and 
participation in their meetings 
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. Occasional authorship of professional articles 
. Knowledge of the schools above and below the secondary school 
. Skill in the art of teaching in at least one field of learning,—a 
fundamental requisite for leadership among professionally trained 
teachers and indispensable for the leadership of teachers not so 
trained 
. Ability to keep attention centered on big things. The fun in 
fishing is in going after the big ones and occasionally catching 
one. Among the “big fish” for the principal as a leader “to 
land” are: 
a. Cultivating a vigorous wholesome school spirit 
b. Constantly striving to elevate the school to a higher plane 
c. Developing and keeping alive a vigorous, professional spirit 
in the faculty 
d. Promoting the intellectual and professional growth of his 
teachers 


C. A CHECKLIST 
1. How highly do you rate yourself in the qualities of leadership 
listed above? 
2. Have you brought a well-balanced cultural and professional 
education to your job? 

. If not, what steps are you taking to supply the deficiency? 

. How courageous are you in following the truth wherever it may 
lead, in your administration? 

. Have you a healthy appetite for the truth? 

. Have you at least as strong an interest in the growth of your 
pupils as the horse trainer has in his colts? 

. What methods do you follow to keep yourself fresh professsionally, 
culturally, and physically? 

. Where lies the difference between a circus ringmaster and a 
leader? 

. Which are you? 

. Could you readily prove it with witnesses? 

. Does your distribution of duties and delegation of responsibilities 
show clearly that you consider yourself the leader of the school? 
Set down the outline of your organization and study it. 

. In what respects has your leadership been especially helpful 
during the last year? 

. What contributions have you made this year to the life of the 
school through the assembly program? 

. Do you consider yourself a master workman in the art of teach- 
ing in at least one field of learning? 

. What is your standing in the community as an educational leader? 

. What things do you do regularly to strengthen yourself and 
your school in your community? 
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17. What worth-while contacts with your community have you made 
this year? 

18. What makes you think that the community is intelligent con- 
cerning your school? 

19. What makes you think that the community is in sympathy with 
the work of your school? 

20. Are you prepared with data readily accessible to answer charges 
against your school in items like the following: 
a. Too high unit cost of instruction? 
b. Extravagant use of materials? 
c. Inefficient teaching? 
d. Loose discipline? 


III. THE PRINCIPAL AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 


Writers in the field of secondary education are not agreed as to the 
relation of the various functions of school administration. But there can 
be no doubt in the mind of an ambitious and efficient principal as to his 
relation to these functions. As the responsible head of his school, 
the principal’s activities will carry him into three coordinate fields 
of administration—organization, management, and supervision. To ask 
him to accept the idea that supervision and administration are co-equal 
terms, is to separate him from the most important duty of his job, the 
direction of the instructional program, and to give him aid and comfort in 
becoming a swivel chair administrator. The principal personifies his 
school in all its parts, with the pupils, the teachers, the superintendent’s 
office, and the community. 


A. THEsEs 
1. The school exists for the learner, not the learner for the school. 


2. The principal should put his organization on a functional basis. 

3. Plan his work; then work his plan. 

4. Routine business must be reduced to routine methods, and much 
of it assigned to secretaries. (Such items should be dated in the 
annual progress book or calendar.) 

. The principal should share the responsibility of administration 
with his co-workers. 

. The principal should act whenever he is convinced that he can 
improve the present situation. 

. Before proceeding to the solution of a difficult problem, the 
principal should: 
a. Get the significant facts 
b. Find the guiding principle 
. Conduct his school on the principle of “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” 
. Scientific evidence of pupil progress invites parental co-operation. 
. Apply the principle of accountability to the school in all its parts. 
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Something should happen when things go wrong. 

At stated times make carefully prepared reports to the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Every principal should have a conference hour. 

Be prepared to run a full program on the first day. 

Don’t interrupt the work of the classroom. 

To promote exact thinking and a clear definition of the problem 
under consideration, encourage the teachers to make their re- 
quests in writing. 

Do not present important readjustments of school policy to the 
teachers in writing for the first time. 

The principal should maintain an adequate filing system. 

Each teacher should be provided with a filing case of three or 
four drawers. 

Appoint a temporary counselor for a new teacher. 

An imaginary grievance is just as serious an obstacle in the way 
of sympathetic co-operation as a genuine grievance. 

Popularity is a by-product of efficiency. 

Make a periodic inventory. 

Conduct a periodic check for economy. 

Making the annual budget is a co-operative enterprise. 

Expend public monies wisely. 

Appoint a treasurer to handle school funds and have him 
bonded. 

Dignify the office of janitor or custodian. 


B. A CHECKLIST 


1. 


ys 


3. 


Have you prepared a chart which shows a functional basis for 
your plan of ,administration? 

Do you regularly prepare a year’s agenda for yourself and your 
school, which goes beyond the daily routine of the school? 

In what form is the stimulation of the professional growth of your 
teachers regularly on your annual agenda? 


. What standing committees do you have actively to help your 


administration? 


. Do you know and practice the method of scientific attack in 


solving your school problems? 


. List the items which have been treated in your coalmeomen hour 


in the last month. 

a. How many pupils and teachers came at their request; at your 
request? 

b. In how many cases was the business vital? Trivial? 


. What data regularly pass across your desk to give you a bird’s- 


eye view of your school? 


. How successful are you in reducing routine business to routine 


methods? 
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9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


Can you say that the demand on your time to adjust grievances 
and to hear cases is negligible? 

If the answer is mo, what are you doing to shut off these cases 
at their source? 

When did you last make a general observation tour of your school? 
How many such tours did you make in the last month? 

List the items in which during the last month your knowledge of 
your school has been obtained by direct observation. 

When a parent comes to your office to inquire about the. prog- 
ress of his son, what reliable evidence can you lay before him 
that your school is doing a good job? 


. What specific characteristics of your school make you think that 


it is a progessive school? 


. Does your organization provide a full day’s work for each pupil 


on the first day? 


. If the answer is mo, where is your administration at fault? 
. Do you “visit” with your callers or transact the business with 


reasonable dispatch? 


. Have you learned the art of closing an interview courteously 


when the business has been completed? 


20. In what ways have you planned to promote teacher or pupil 


growth this year through the weekly bulletin? 


. Is your administration so organized that something happens 


when things go wrong? 


. How does your administration provide for the co-ordination of 


the various educational factors to produce an integrated individ- 


ual? 


. Has your administration prepared an official prospectus which 


shows clearly the educational possibilities of your school? 


. Does the periodic assembly of data (e.g. at the close of the rating 


period) give you an intelligent picture of the outcomes of the 
teaching-learning process for the time covered by the data? 


. What are the chief items covered by the data? 
. What do you do regularly with the information? 
. What research studies have you personally conducted in your 


school this year? 


. When did you last look within the school for the causes of 


truancy? 


. Is your school well disciplined in fire drills? 
. What steps do you take regularly to determine whether the school 


building is being used to its maximum? 


. Do you make a periodic inventory of books, supplies, and equip- 


ment; a periodic check for economy; a periodic survey of the 
building? 
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32. Are the facts of these surveys placed in the permanent files? 

33. Does the list of data regularly placed in the permanent files cover 
adequately the range of school activities? 

34. How adequate a system do you have for keeping a record of your 
pupils after they leave school? 


IV. THE PRINCIPAL AS A COUNSELOR 


A. THESES 
1. The beginning of sound administration lies in an efficient guid- 


ance program. 
2. The principal may not shift his responsibility for a guidance 


program. 
3. Every good school is a child-centered school. 

. In the democratic school, the function of educational guidance is 
to direct the pupil into activities which will “develop within him 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends.” 

. Since the book is for most pupils still the chief instrument of teach- 
ing and learning, the pupil’s reading ability is an important guid- 
ance factor in planning his program. 

. Work, not leisure, is the natural state of man. 


. It is possible for every individual within his capacity to work at- 
tentively, to think honestly, and to live nobly. (Seashores) 

. Opportunity in a public school means opportunity to take full 
advantage of the offerings of the school and not complete free- 


dom of choice of activities. 
. The curriculum exists for the learner and not the learner for the 


curriculum. 

. The test for the reasonableness of any combination of studies for 
any pupil is that for this pupil this combination of studies is best. 

. The educational possibilities of the school lie in the program 
of studies as portrayed in the school schedule, and not in official 
combinations. 

. The purpose of any official curriculum combination is not to 
present a formula for the manufacture of a standard product, but 
to guide the pupil to a proper choice of educational activities. 

. For guidance purposes in a large school suggested curriculum 
combinations of courses of study to attain specific ends are better 
than a single curriculum listing constants and differentiated 
variables. 

. A general academic gurriculum has higher guidance value than a 
college preparatory ctfrriculum. 

. A “general” curriculum as administered in many schools to serve 
as a kind of promiscuous academic catch-all, not only serves no 


useful purpose but may do harm. 
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of constants and variables, may serve the pupils best both in its 
guidance value and in its administration. 


. A single curriculum differentiated according to the capacities and 


needs of the pupils is best for the junior high school. 


. Some of the conditions underlying an educational guidance pro- 


gram may be summarized as follows: 

a. A flexible curriculum, a flexible administration, and a cumu- 
lative record 

b. A measure of pupil capacity 

c. Reliable ratings 

d. Norms of achievements at different ability levels 

e. Courses of study and teaching techniques adapted to different 
ability levels 

A mechanized formula of requiring daily recitations in all sub- 

jects on a semester basis hinders a program of guiding all pupils to 

the richest possible experience in the school. 

The economic status of the -family must not be taken too seri- 

ously in the pupil guidance program. 

What sound judgment dictates as desirable is at least as good a 

guiding principle in selecting the pupil’s program of activities 

as what the pupil likes to do. 

The schedule must present the program of studies so as to offer 

the widest possible range of educational opportunity. 

It is best to schedule each pupil individually. 

Every pupil deserves a sportsman’s chance of success in any school 

situation in which he may be placed. 

Cumulative records, standard ability tests including reading abil- 

ity, prognosis tests, special aptitude tests where special aptitudes 

can really be accommodated, are better than try-out courses for 

guidance purposes. 

As far as possible the initiative in planning the pupil’s schedule 

should be taken by the pupil himself. 

Courses in vocational skills should be postponed as late as pos- 

sible. 

Guidance includes not only the planning of the pupil’s schedule, 

but also the progressive execution of the plan. 

The same courses in first year foreign language, general science, 

and general mathematics may not be open indiscriminately to 

pupils of all ages. 

Enriched courses for able pupils are better than extra credits for 

high ratings, to hasten the time of graduation. 

Vocational guidance has become a necessity in the secondary 


school. 
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32. The interest of the tax-paying public demands an efficient guid- 
ance program. 

33. In conclusion, the culmination of the guidance program is that 
its administration has made it possible for each pupil according 
to his capacity and need, to derive the maximum benefit from 
the school’s program of studies so arranged in a schedule as to offer 
the widest possible range of educational opportunity. 

B. A CHeck.ist 
1. What features of your administration are planned distinctly to 
preserve the identity of each pupil? 

2. How successfully are you operating the plan? 

3. List the items in the permanent records which will show pro- 
gressively the growth of the individual pupil. 

. What features in your school give due recognition to the personal, 
hygienic, social, recreational, and vocational needs of the pupil? 

5. How do you know that these features are functioning satis- 

factorily? 

6. What per cent of the student body do these plans really reach? 

7. Is your administration flexible enough to allow transfer from 
one curriculum to another, without postponing the time of gradu- 
ation? 

. What distinct features in your school are planned to adjust the 
program to the capacities, abilities, aptitudes, and needs of the 
individual pupils? 

9, List five items in the routine life of your school that indicate 
that yours is really a child-centered school. 

10. If a worth-while task well done is a sure source of happiness, 
what per cent of your pupils are happy? 

. Does the attendance, tardy, and truancy record indicate a whole- 
some attitude of the pupil toward the work of the school? 

. What plans do you follow to make your pupils character-trait 


conscious? 
. What scientific data are part of the regular guidance program 


of your school? 
. Do the specific items in your guidance program indicate a com- 
prehensive guidance plan? 
15. Is the guidance program so administered as to reach each pupil? 
16. List the distinct educational guidance contacts which your school 
makes regularly with the pupils throughout their school career. 
17. What specific contacts in the field of vocational guidance does 
your school make regularly with each pupil? 


V. THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS TEACHERS 


A. THESES 
1. The principal is responsible for the direction of the entire program 


of instruction in accordance with the broad aims of the school. 
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. Everything from philosophy to specific pupil experiences, whether 
in the classroom, in the school club, in athletics, in the general 
school life, order in the halls, cafeteria, and assembly, will be 
pointed toward pupil growth. 

. The administrative procedures of the school will always stress 
individual accounting. 

. The genera] plan of administration will stress an integrated 
school to develop an integrated individual. 

. Supervision means for the principal that it is his responsibility 
to direct the process of developing an educated American citizen 
through the co-operative efforts of the community, the teachers, 
and the pupils. 

6. In the capacity of director of the educational program the prin- 
cipal must himself be imbued with the democratic spirit, and 
must inculcate this spirit among both pupils and teachers. The 
following are some of the manifestations of the democratic spirit: 
a. The spirit of obedience to law 
b. The spirit of equality 
c. The spirit of growth 
d. The spirit of initiative and responsibility 
e. The spirit of loyalty 
f. The spirit of good will 
g. The spirit of service 
h. The spirit of co-operation 
i. The spirit of leadership 

. The principal will create within his school those conditions 
which will make intelligent direction of the educative process 


possible. 
. The principal will follow a scientific mode of procedure. 

He will continuously analyze the trends in the social order 
-to discover new individual and community demands which will 
be made on his school : 

. He will by scientific analysis of conditions within the school 
find answers to the questions what, why, and how, concerning 
this new set of problems 

. He will cultivate in his teachers a scientific attitude, a flexible, 
inquiring mind, a desire to know the significant relevant facts 
in their respective fields, and a willingness to follow the latest 
revelation of the truth wherever this may lead regardless of 
old established ideas and practices. 

. The principal will direct and encourage experimentation on the 
part of the teachers. 
10. For the administration of the educational program in all its 
parts the principal will have a definite modus operandi. 


a. 
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11. A testing program is well administered when the same quality 


of work will register approximately the same rating regardless 
of who the pupil or the teacher may be. 


12. Test results and other significant information. provide the data 


for judging the growth and development of the learner. 


13, Finally every principal and especially the young principal will 


grow constantly from the stimulation, etc., which he will receive 
from his best teachers. 


B. A CHECKLIST 


l. 


2. 


To how many teachers were you professionally helpful during the 
last semester? 

Will your teachers say that you are a good provider of books, 
equipment, and supplies? 


. How often did you break into the teachers’ time during class 


periods in the last semester? 


. Would more foresight have prevented these interruptions? 
. Does your administration have a definite mode of procedure to 


adjust new teachers? 


. What distinct things have you done this year to increase the 


professional spirit of your teachers? 


. How successful have you been? 
. How strongly are your teachers grounded in the philosophy of 


democracy as it affects the program of public education? 


. Are the classrooms in your school question and answer accounting 


rooms or workshops? 


. What have your teachers meetings contributed constructively to 


the life of the school this year? 


. Do your teachers help select new books and equipment? — 
. What scientific terms in tests and measurements are used in 


your administration? 


. Who use these terms, the principal or the teachers? 
. Does the testing program result in reliable ratings? 
. What part do the teachers take in the preparation of the testing 


program? 


VI. THE PRINCIPAL AND DISCIPLINE 


A. THEsES 


1. 


The principal’s philosophy of discipline grows out of his phil- 
osophy of education. 


. The best discipline is self-discipline and is a by-product of pur- 


poseful activity of pupil and teacher. 


. Voluntary obedience to law is the ideal of the democratic school. 
. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
. Discipline and character building go hand-in-hand in a demo- 


cratic school. 
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. No school can impart what it itself does not possess. 

. The school’s greatest asset in the field of discipline is a strong 
sense of fair play. 

. Nothing is settled until it is settled right. 

. Any type of conduct in school is satisfactory provided the school 
can be run efficiently if everybody should practice this type. 

. Treat pupils as if they were well-behaved adults and expect 
them to live up to that standard. 

. It is not sufficient for the good pupil simply to be a “law abiding 
citizen.” He must also be actively good in promoting the general 
welfare of the school. 


12. For every right there is a corresponding duty. 
13. In cases involving discipline, the principal’s office is a class- 


room and not a police court and the principal is a teacher and 
not a magistrate. 

. A disorderly class predicates poor teaching. 

. The principal cannot support a teacher in punishing an impudent 
pupil when the impudence was provoked by a sarcastic remark 
by the teacher. 

. Property damage should be paid for by the one who is responsible 
for the damage. 

. The temporary removal of a violated privilege is frequently 
sufficient punishment. 

. Do not force one pupil to tell on another. 

. The efficacy of a penalty depends not so much on its severity as it 
does on the certainty and the celerity with which it follows the 
offense. (Blackstone) 

. The infliction of punishment is a confession that the positive 
appeal of the school has failed. 

. When reasonably sure of having the real offender, do not invite 
a lie by asking, “Did you do it?” Ask rather, “How or why did you 
do it?” 

. Never force an apology. 

. In case of fisticuffs, punish only the aggressor. 

. Never threaten or bluff. 

. Do not spy on the pupils. 

. Avoid cases of disorder by avoiding unreasonable tests of good 
order. 

. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

. Inflexible rules are dangerous. 

. Never punish the group to reach the individual. 

. Never mix disciplinary measures with pupils’ achievement ratings. 
. Never give extra lesson assignments to punish an individual or 


a group. 
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B. A CHECKLIST 
1. What are the dominant elements in your philosophy of discipline? 
2. In actual practice: 
(a.) Are you a magistrate or a teacher? 
(b.) Does the pupil come to you as an offender or disciple (in 
the etymological sense of the word)? 
3. How would your pupils rate you 
a. In sportsmanship? Would they invite you to join a fishing 
party? 
b. In fairmindedness? Would they call you a “square shooter”? 
Would they ask you to umpire a game of baseball? 
c. In a keen understanding of human nature? Would they try to 
“put something over” on you? 
d. In your ability to let bygones be bygones? Would they greet 
you kindly the morning after a session in the principal’s office? 
. Would your pupils speak of you either as “old man skinflint” or 
as “old man easy mark”? 
. In your school is the teacher “always right”? 
. If the teacher is in the wrong, have you sufficient tact and backbone 
to handle the case efficiently? 
7. Do the teachers have and practice a philosophy of discipline that 
is consistent with a democratic philosophy of education? 
. Do they expect you to help maintain “order”? 
. If you conduct a detention room in your school, what is the 
per cent of “cures” obtained? 
10. Does the pupil in your school build up a record of growth in 
dominant character traits? 
11. Does the pupil become character-trait conscious? 
12. If the pupil’s permanent record contains progressive ratings in 
growth in character, does the pupil know what these ratings are? 
In short, is the pupil conscious of forces at work in his school 
to help him grow in strength of character and personality? 


VII. THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


A. THESES 

1. The basis of schedule construction lies in the proper adjustment 
of pupil and teacher to promote maximum pupil growth. 

2. The educational possibilities of the school lie primarily in the 
program of studies rather than in the schedule. 

3. A good schedule displays the various activities both curriculum 
and extracurriculum in the program of studies in such sequence as 
to offer the widest possible range of educational opportunity. 

4. A good schedule gives recognition to the varying skills of the 
teachers and the varying capacities and abilities of the pupils. 

5. A good schedule distributes the load of both teacher and pupil 
equitably throughout the day. 
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6. A good schedule can be operated without irregular interruptions 

“to rob Peter to pay Paul” even for assembly programs. 
B. A CHECKLIST 

1. How is the accumulated experience concerning each pupil made 
to function in planning the pupil’s next program? 

2. Do you regularly make an inventory of your pupils in terms of 
their needs, capacities, abilities, and aptitudes before making the 
semester schedule? 

3. Do you construct the schedule in terms of this inventory? 

4. Do you schedule each pupil individually by adjusting him to the 
general schedule in terms of the pupil’s greatest advantage? 

5. Are you sure that the school schedule offers a maximum of educa- 
tional opportunities? 

6. Do you keep a record of serious conflicts in the schedule in order 
to prevent the same clash in next year’s schedule? 

7. What new arrangements are found in this year’s schedule as a 
result of last year’s experience? 


VIII. THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A. THESES 

1. The school library is not a branch of the public library annexed 
to the school, but an organic part of the instructional agencies 
of the school. 

2. The school library is not the safety valve to relieve the adminis- 
trative pressure to provide a place for pupils not otherwise scheduled. 

3. The school library is an institution to promote the intelligent read- 
ing of books. The place where books are stored or read varies 
with the teaching-learning demand. 

4. The librarian is more than the custodian of books. The function 
of the librarian is primarily a teaching function. 

5. The librarian should take part in every project which has to do 
with the organization of curriculum materials involving the use of 


books. 


B. A CHECKLIST 

. Rate your library in accordance with the principles stated above. 

. As between the classroom and the library in your school, what 
is the relative strength of each as an educational force? 

. What per cent of your pupils cultivate a reading habit and a love 
of good books which will carry over into adult life? 

. List four items to substantiate your opinion that your library beats 
a healthy pulse in the life of the school. 

. What provision does your administration make for the librarian 
regularly to publicize his finer wares? 
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IX. THE PRINCIPAL AND THE EXTRACURRICULUM PROGRAM 
A. THESES : 

1. No extracurriculum activity can be considered to lie outside the pale 
of responsible school administration, including the supervisory 
function. 

. The difference between curriculum and extracurriculum activities 
is a superficial distinction of terms rather than a vital difference 
of function. 

. The extracurriculum program presents the same need as the cur- 
riculum for a clear understanding of objectives in accordance with 
the school’s philosophy and for a definite organization of materials 
and procedures. 

B. A CHECKLIST 

1. Are the directors of extracurriculum activities operating on a com- 
mon philosophy? 

. Are the plans and purposes of each activity set down in writing and 
on file in the principal’s office? 

. Have the pupils had a part in setting up the program for their 
individual clubs? 

What per cent of the pupils engage in extracurriculum activities? 

. As between curriculum and extracurriculum activities, is the extra- 
curriculum sometimes “the tail that wags the dog”? 

. Is the extracurriculum program under adequate supervision? 

Do the reports on school progress which regularly reach your desk 
include reports on the extracurriculum activities? 

. How well informed are you as to the actual outcomes of the extra- 
curriculum program? 

X. THE PRINCIPAL AND SCHOOL SPIRIT 
A. THEsEs 

1. A wholesome school spirit is not the spontaneous emotionai out- 
burst of the student body at athletic contests but a logical outcome 
of the normal life of the school lived according to its philosophy. 

2. The principal is in a key position to cultivate among the pupils 
those attitudes which are the foundation of a wholesome school 
spirit. 

B. A CHECKLIST 

1. If you asked your pupils to define school spirit, what ideals would 
they stress; for example, would they think of school spirit chiefly 
in terms of cheering the football team to victory? 

. What dominant school loyalties does the life of the school promote? 

. What distinct features of your school make a definite contribution 
toward cultivating in your.pupils a democratic spirit; a community 
sense; a love of learning; a respect for hard work? 

4. Could an outsider trace the relation of couse and effect in these 
respects? 
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5. What plans do you follow systematically to keep the ideals ot the 
democratic life alive in your school with its constantly changing 
school population? 

6. Would the spirit of democratic ‘self-control (individual and group) 
in your school make it safe for you to call your teachers meetings 
during school hours? 

7. Is the dominant spirit of the school optimistic, pessimistic, or 
neutral? 

8. Does the conduct of your pupils at athletic contests square with 
the standards of conduct of an orderly American citizen? 


XI. THE PRINCIPAL AND SCHOOL FINANCE 
A. THESES 

1. An adequate budget ‘for the program of any school is one that 
makes possible the efficient administration of that program. This 
however, does not preclude the necessity of program revision. 

2. Determining the financial needs of the school is a co-operative 
enterprise. 

3. Proper management must assure the wise expenditure of all monies 
whether in the field of curriculum or of extracurriculum activities. 


B. A CHECKLIST 
_ 1. Do the teachers share the responsibility with the principal for 
making the annual official school budget? 
. Do pupils and teachers have a part in making the budget for the 
extracurriculum program? 
. Does a faculty school treasurer handle all unofficial school monies? 
Is he bonded? 
. Who authorizes the expenditure of monies in the extracurriculum 
budget? 
5. Are the treasurer’s accounts audited each year? 
6. Is his report filed in the office of the principal and of the superin- 
tendent? 
7. Is the school treasurer the custodian of monies received from class 
dues? 
8. Are class expenditures supervised? 
9. Does your administration assume responsibility for the athletic 
budget, including both receipts and expenditures? 


XII. THE PRINCIPAL AND THE RECORDS AND REPORTS 
A. THEsEs 
1. The chief justification of any official record or report lies in the 
worth of its contribution to pupil welfare. 
2. A cumulative record is not a document of predestination. It is a 
record of past achievement, but not always a prophecy of future 


progress. 
3. Records that are not reliable are worse than useless. 
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4. Self-analysis by pupil, teacher, and principal which is prompted 
by reliable records and reports promotes self-improvement. 

5. Reports to the office of the superintendent based on periodic sur- 
veys of the school throughout the year have higher value for self- 
improvement than a general summary at the end of the year. 


B. A CHECKLIST 
1. What makes you think that the official school ratings are reliable? 
2. What steps are taken regularly by your administration to make 
the official ratings regularly filed and recorded in your office con- 
tribute to the making of a better school? 

. Name three distinct efforts toward improvement that grew out 
of the analysis of the last set of pupil.ratings sent to the principal’s 
office. 

. How often during the year do you prepare a comprehensive report 
of school progress for the superintendent’s office? 

. Do these reports really shed light on success and failure in promot- 
ing pupil growth? 

. Do the teachers help to write these reports? 

. Do the teachers receive copies of the reports? 

8. Name three changes in procedure that resulted from the self- 
analysis of the school in the preparation of the last report to the 
superintendent. 


XIII. THE PRINCIPAL AND LONG-TIME PLANNING 


A. THESES 7 

1. The secondary school, like all institutions, has a continuous life. 

2. Many improvements look far beyond the current year. 

3. The growth of the school, in common with all living organisms, 
may be promoted or retarded. 

4. For its stimulation, its pruning, and the grafting of new concepts 
and procedures, the school is dependent upon the principal more 
than upon any other individual. 


B. A CHECKLIST 

1. Do you simply run your school as a railway conductor runs his 
train, or have you on your desk agenda seriously prepared by 
teachers and principal to promote school progress? 

2. Are the problems listed in the agenda current problems only, or 
do they look forward for a term of years? 

3. In what respects is your school better than it was three years ago? 

4. What do you anticipate will be the chief lines of progress during 
the next three years? 





Relations Between Schools and Youth Work Programs 


FLOYD W. REEVES 


Director American Youth Commission 





This is an advance release, Chapter IV, of the general and 
final report, YourH AND THE Future, of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 744 .Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. The general report to be issued 
on January 19, 1942, will represent the conclusions of the 
Commission’s six year intensive investigation, study, and in- 
terpretations of findings of the problems facing young people 
in this country, based on the experience of the past and ad- 
justed to the realities of the present day. — Epiror 











In the years since the establishment of the ccc and the Nya 
school people have watched the development of these agencies with much 
interest and some misgivings. Almost from the beginning, the youth work 
programs have had some educational aspects. “Training” has been one 
of their announced objectives, and as time has passed, training in 
one form or another has seemed to become constantly more con- 


spicuous. 

The concern of the school people has arisen out of fear that we 
were developing a Federal system of education which would undercut 
and eventually displace the established public secondary schools of 
state and local school systems. With the more vigorous administra- 
tion of the nya which has come since 1939, this fear has been accentuated. 

The American Youth Commission has given very extensive con- 
sideration to the problems of relationship between the youth work pro- 
grams and the schools. In order to clarify its analysis, it has attempted to 
formulate certain general principles which appear to be applicable. 


1The general issue of the relationship of the public schools and the Federal government has been 

presented by several national educational agencies during the last year. Among such are: 

(a) The Relationship of the Federal Government to the Education of Youth of Secondary-School 
Age, a report of the National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary Fducation. THE 
BULLETIN, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.,- 
Washington, D. C. March, 1941. Reprint of the article—24 pages, 10 cents a copy. 

(b) THE CCC, the NYA, and the Public School. Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. October, 1941. 29 
Pages, 25 cents a copy. 

(c) Youth and the Future. American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. January, 1942. Cloth Bound $2.00. Chapter IV dis- 
cusses the relation between schools and youth work programs. : ‘ 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1, Appropriate amounts of useful work are desirable elements in the 
experience of children and youth of all ages. During the years of compulsory 
school attendance, such work should be subordinated to the requirements of 
schooling. In many instances, productive manual labor and other forms of 
useful work should be introduced into the school program as an element on 
a par with other major elements of a well-rounded curriculum. 


2. In the personal development of every young person there comes a 
time when, in his or her own interest and in the interests of society, em- 
ployment should replace school attendance as his or her major occupation. 
For many young persons this time comes at the age of sixteen, the age up to 
which school attendance should be compulsory. Other persons should con- 
tinue to devote their time primarily to formal education up to eighteen, 
twenty, twenty-two, or still higher ages, in accordance with their respective 
interests and capacities, the needs of society for specially educated persons, 
and the development of suitable programs in schools and colleges. 


3. After they have passed the point up to which schooling should be 
their major occupation, young people should normally be able without un- 
due difficulty to enter private gainful employment. When the opportunities 
to do so are not adequate in numbers, it is a function of government to 
provide the necessary additional opportunities. 

4, Persons employed on public work programs because they are unable 
to obtain other employment, from which they would normally expect to 
derive income, should be paid a suitable wage. On public work programs 
which have a distinct training value for those employed, a relatively low 
wage for beginning workers may be appropriate. 

5. It is desirable that beginning employment, whether private or pub- 
lic, be so administered by the employing concern or public agency that the 
developmental effects for young workers will be as great as possible. Public 
work programs for unemployed youth should provide gainful employment, 
production of needed goods or services, experience, and some degree of 
training through supervision on the job. In the assignment and rotation of 
the available labor force on every public youth work project, requirements 
of production should be balanced against those of experience and job train- 
ing. Factors of experience and training should be given a high value; but 
productive accomplishment is the indispensable objective and distinguishing 
‘characteristic of a true work program. 

6. Young people on public work have the same needs for a part-time 
educational program which they would have in similar private employ- 
ment. Unless they left school prematurely, their need for education is 
distinctly subordinate to their need for employment. Public education 
authorities have the same obligation to provide appropriate supplementary 
educational services for youth on public work that they have for similar 


youth in private employment. 
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7. Any form of work or gainful employment may have educational 
effects. In this respect employment is not different from such other major 
aspects of life as those involved in marriage, citizenship, community partici- 
pation, and at present military service. The fact that an experience does or 
may have educational effects does not necessarily make the supervision of 
such an experience an educational function in general or a school function 
in particular. 

8. The public function of providing gainful employment for the un- 
employed, whether young or old, is not an educational function. Like other 
noneducational, governmental functions, in some cases it may appropriately 
be carried on through school authorities. 

9. In view of the fact that the administration of programs of gainful 
public employment for the unemployed is not an educational function and 
the further fact that many specialized problems and contentious issues will 
always be involved in their administration, it would seem advisable for 
school authorities to avoid the administration of such programs, either for 
youth or adults. Programs of unpaid school or community service are an- 
other matter, as are special programs of wage employment which have 
primarily educational objectives. School authorities may very properly carry 
on such incidental programs in connection with their main task of educa- 


tional administration. 

10. Because of the fiscal strength of the Federal government, its re- 
sponsibility for the regulation of interstate commerce, and its other broad 
powers, the primary responsibility for governmental measures relating to 
unemployment has devolved upon it. In order to maintain the necessary 
flexibility for adjustment to changing conditions in private employment 
throughout the country, major programs of public work for the unem- 
ployed, both youth and adults, should continue to be planned and ad- 
ministered by the Federal government. 

11. The control and administration of public schools to be attended by 
children and youth during the period of compulsory school attendance’ is 
the function of the states and local communities, and not of the Federal 
government. Other public educational facilities are by custom maintained 
chiefly by the states and local communities, in some cases with the assistance 
of the Federal government. But the Federal government is not prohibited 
by law or usage from providing additional educational services which youth 
and adults may utilize on a voluntary basis under appropriate circumstances, 
and the Federal government has compulsory powers of education and train- 
ing for national defense. 

12. It is clearly desirable to avoid so far as possible the establishment 
of competitive and duplicative public educational services. Accordingly, 
where supplementary educational programs are to be provided for youth 
and other persons employed on pyblic work programs, such programs 
should be provided so far as possible by the established educational author- 
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ities. Federal grants to the states for such supplementary educational pro- 
grams are desirable and should be supplied. 








THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 





Direct relationships between public schools and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps have been significant but mainly confined to camps located 
in areas accessible to large secondary schools and vocational schools. Re- 
lations between the ccc and the schools have on the whole been friendly 


and co-operative. 

There has, however, been some tendency to regard the ccc with 
disfavor on grounds that it is a Federal educational agency, and therefore 
suspect. It is regarded as an educational agency for three principal reasons: 
There is an officially designated educational program in the camps, consist- 
ing of classroom instruction and other activities, organized mainly by a 
full-time official in each camp known as the educational adviser, and car- 
ried on in the leisure time of the enrollees. In the operation of the ccc 
work projects, considerable emphasis has been placed on training on the 
job by supervisors. Camp life under supervision is an experience which 
undoubtedly has distinct educational effects. 

It is clear that the purposes of the ccc are in part educational, but 
it is equally obvious that it is a multiple-purpose program. The major 
purposes in the order in which it is usually desirable to give them im- 
portance appear to be as follows: (1) employment for unemployed 
young men, (2) conservation of natural resources, (3) improvement of 
health and physical fitness, (4) job training, (5) training through super- 
vised camp life, (6) remedial education for illiterate enrollees, and (7) con- 
structive leisure-time educational and recreational activity. At present, the 
officials mssponsible for the administration of the ccc are making specific 
efforts te provide training which will be useful to enrollees who later enter 
war industries or the military services. 

As previously noted, the ccc program has been distinctly expensive as 
a means of relieving unemployment, ranging in cost from one thousand 
dollars to one thousand two hundred dollars per enrollee a year. Against 
this cost, however, the program should be credited with productive accom- 
plishments which may aggregate as much as seven hundred dollars per en- 
rollee a year, in addition to the benefits to enrollees and the contribution to 
the support of their families. In the future, some minor economies might be 
made, but no substantially different level of costs will be achieved as long 
as the program includes the present standards in regard to ‘food, shelter, 
clothing, health service, enrollee compensation, and project materials and 
equipment. Moreover, the more important the conservation work which is 
accomplished and the more isolated the areas in which it is prosecuted, 
the more expensive the program will be. 

The cost of the program can be justified only by obtaining all of the 
possible benefits. In terms of other alternate means of providing ed- 
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ucation and occcupational training, only a fraction of the ccc cost could be 
justified. It is evident, however, that a large part of the cost may properly 
be charged off to conservation activity, and in any time of unemployment 
most of the remainder may be charged to the relief of unemployment. 

The major purposes of employment and conservation will vary in 
relative importance in accordance with the amount of unemployment. 
When there is a large amount of unemployment, the size of the Corps 
may appropriately be increased by undertaking more conservation work. 
When there is little or no unemployment, the purpose of providing 
employment becomés unimportant or nonexistent. Under such conditions, 
the Corps should shrink to the point where all of the work is sufficiently 
important to need no other justification. 

It is the belief of the American Youth Commission that a civilian 
conservation corps of unmarried young men is so peculiarly fitted for 
certain types of essential conservation work that a ccc should be main- 
tained under any conditions that can now be foreseen. It should fluctu- 
ate in size, in accordance with employment conditions and conservation 
needs. An authorized strength of 300,000 enrollees is perhaps a suitable 
upper limit. The Commission does not have available the technical knowl- 
edge of conservation requirements to recommend a lower limit above 
which the ccc should be maintained if possible, but would not expect 
such a limit to be under 50,000 enrollees, and it might be distinctly higher. 

For a number of reasons which seem conclusive, the ccc should 
continue to be administered by the Federal government. Much of the 
work is carried on in the national parks and forests, and much of the 
remainder although conducted on privately owned farm land is a part 
of the important Federally adminstered program of soil conservation. 
The work on state park and forest lands might appropriately be left 
to the states, but much can be said for the present arrangement. Because 
of the location of the work, the enrollee labor forces must frequently 
be transported across state lines and to points at considerable distances 
from their homes. Finally, there is the consideration that any program 
as large as the ccc, both financially and in numbers of persons affected, 
is necessarily an important element in any general program for combating 
unemployment and promoting national development. Accordingly, it 
would seem appropriate that it continue to be administered by the Federal 
government, even aside from the special characteristics of the ccc work 
projects and labor force. 

In the future, if the ccc is limited to the conservation, projects which 
seem particularly appropriate for it, namely those on which it is nec- 
essary to provide housing for the labor force, relations between the ccc 
and public school authorities are likely to become even more limited 
than they are at present. Large school systems which can effectively 
provide evening and week-end classroom instruction for ccc youth are 
found only in the thickly settled parts of the country, where there is 
seldom a valid reason for the establishment of a ccc camp. In any event, 
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most of the camps will remain beyond the reach of such school systems, 


as they are now. 

Accordingly, in most of the ccc camps, the camp educational and 
recreational program must continue to be carried on by the Federal 
government if it is to be maintained at all. The Commission does not 
believe that the specifically educational functions of the camps will 
ever be more than a minor aspect of the ccc, unless it is distorted to 
the point where it ceases to be a program primarily for the carrying 
on of conservation work projects. But young men at work full. time on 
conservation projects in isolated areas have the same needs for related 
instruction and for a constructive educational and recreational leisure- 
time program which they would have on private construction projects 
in similar areas, The Commission believes that those needs should be 
adequately met, and that it is the duty of the Federal government in 
administering the ccc to see that they are met. 


WORK FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH AT HOME 


The nya has had one or more work projects for unemployed out-of. 
school youth in almost every community of substantial size in the United 
States. There has been much more opportunity for direct local rela- 
tionships between nya work projects and the schools than between ccc 
camps and the schools. The opportunities for irritation and friction 
have been correspondingly greater, and in some parts of the country the 
relationships beween nya and schools have been distinctly unsatisfactory. 


As a cause for general suspicion on the part of school 'people, there 
is the fact that the NYA appears to be an institution which is in com- 
petition with the schools for the time and attention of youth. In a 
general way, this may be inevitable, in the same sense that private 
employment is in competition with the schools for the time of employ- 
able young people above the age of compulsory school attendance. 

Aside from instances in which there have been specific complaints 
concerning the recruitment policies of the Nya, school people have 
been concerned about two major aspects of the program. One is the 
content of the activities actually provided during the time that young 
people are paid to work; the other is the manner in which related 
educational activities are provided. 

In some states, there were undoubtedly periods when some NYA 
supervisors gave cause for reasonable doubt as to whether they were 
conducting a work program or a school program. There was little evidence 
of tangible productive accomplishment, the hours of so-called work were 
short, and a considerable amount of instruction not essential for production 
was provided on paid time. 

During the last year or two, the nya has tightened up its program 


considerably and is putting more emphasis upon production than ever 
before. Instructional activities not directly related to production have 
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been eliminated from paid time on the work projects, and it is the 
evident intention of the national leadership of the program to make it 
a work program in every sense of the word. Great emphasis is still being 
placed upon training, but upon training on the job through intensive 
productive activity under careful supervision. This is in keeping with 
the primary function of providing employment for unemployed begin- 
ning workers. 

As previously noted, most Nya work projects have been conducted 
on a part-time basis in order to include as many unemployed youth 
as possible. It was therefore urged in many quarters that an additional 
part-time educational program be provided for the youth on the projects. 

In some instances a part-time educational program was provided 
by the schools. But not all school authorities were prepared to face the 
problems of out-of-school youth in a co-operative way, and financial 
difficulties were almost universal. In some cases where the schools did 
not provide part-time education, provision was made for it by the nya. 

The entrance of the nya into the provision of a local educational 
service, even one limited to project workers and on a part-time basis, 
immediately gave rise to controversy. The result of the controversy 
was a compromise in the form of an agreement signed July 27, 1941, 
between the adminstrator of the nya and the United States Commissioner 
of Education, in which it was agreed that state departments of educa- 
tion would assume responsibility for developing suitable educational 
programs for the youth on nya work projects, and the nya would abstain 
from providing such programs. 

In October 1940, Congress provided funds to be administered by 
the United States Office of Education and to be granted to the states 
for “related or other necessary instruction” under public educational 
auspices for youth on nyA work projects. A second appropriation in 
the amount of $10,000,000 for this purpose has been made for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. Public school systems throughout 
the country are now making special provision for Nya youth in many 
cases, using state and local funds as well as the Federal appropriations. 

The problems of school-nya relations in connection with the major 
program of part-time work projects for unemployed youth thus seems 
to be moving in the direction of a satisfactory and suitable state of 
adjustment. The nya should continue to emphasize training through 
supervision on the job, and it should continue to develop co-operation 
with the schools for such other training and education as the project 
workers may need. The Commission believes that a desirable elation 
between schools and nya for many youth on part-time work projects 
would be very similar to that between schools and private. employers 
under the co-operative plan of education, in which young people work 
half time in regular private employment and attend school the other 


half of their time. 
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As an employing agency, however, the nya will always be subject 
to criticism until it makes more adequate use of the available working 
time of unemployed young people. For many of the unemployed youth 
pineteen and twenty years of age, it would seem that the program properly 
should be a full-time work program. Most unemployed youth do not want a 
half-time school program, and some of them do not need it. Much of the 
value of the ccc has come from the fact that it teaches young men to 
work industriously on a full-time basis. For at least a part of its regular 
program, the nya should operate on a similar basis for young men and 
women. 

Regardless of some temporary and local lapses, the major program 
of the nya for unemployed young people living at home has been 
pfimarily one of productive work and gainful employment. If it con- 
tinues to develop along present lines, it will continue to be such a 
program. Accordingly, it is the opinion of the Commission that the 
major program of the nya should continue to be administered by the 
Federal government as long as it is needed. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RESIDENT WORK AND TRAINING CENTERS 


The discussion concluded immediately above has to do only with 
the Nya program of local work projects for unemployed youth who 
continue to live at home. In addition to this major program, the 
NYA operates several hundred resident centers. As of September 1941, 
about 40,000 youth were being provided with various programs of 
work and training at these centers. 

The first group of these centers was established in 1937 in co-opera- 
tion with educational institutions offering instruction in agriculture and 
home economics. Unemployed rural youth were brought to the centers 
for periods usually ranging from one to six months, were given an 
epportunity to work part time on various projects, and were provided 
with part-time instruction, mainly in agricultural and home-making 
subjects. Tuition, subsistence, and other costs were worked out on 
the projects, and in addition a small cash wage was usually paid. 
Costs were low because the projects were conducted very largely on a 
self-help basis. In many cases dormitories were constructed by the youth 
workers themselves, unlike the practice in connection with ccc camps. 

Later the nya began to experiment with resident centers organized 
around production workshops as a means of providing youth with 
experience in various mechanical occupations and crafts. Under the 
current program, the resident centers of this type are being increased in 
number, and have the special function of facilitating the entrance of rural 
youth into the war industries. Rural youth who could not readily be 
given any fofm of specialized industrial training at their homes are 
brought to resident centers and are there given about three months of 
intensive job training and beginning work experience in specific occu- 
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pations which they immediately enter. Frequently the centers are located 
alongside shipyards, airplane factories, and other industrial plants. 

The agricultural and home economics resident centers are still 
being maintained, as well as some industrial workshop resident centers 
engaged in non-defense projects. The centers have not been standardized, 
and many have distinctive experimental features. But all the nya resident 
centers, including those for war industry training, have certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

In the first place, the work projects do not determine the location 
of the centers in the way that the location of a ccc camp, for example, 
is determined. Most of the resident center projects are of such a char- 
acter that they could be conducted almost anywhere so far as the work 
is concerned. Training factors have had much more influence than 
work requirements upon location. 

In the second place, although the youth workers are engaged in 
productive work of some value and are paid a wage, the work is selected 
predominantly for its value as practice and the purpose of the wage is 
largely to provide credits which can be used for subsistence at the 
center, as well as to provide cash for incidental personal needs. In most 
of the resident centers which give no special training for war indus- 
tries, the work program in motivation is more analogous to the in-school 
student work program than to typical local work projects for unem- 
ployed youth living at home. 

In addition to the work and job training for which the nya takes 
direct responsibility, most of the resident centers include extensive 
part-time educational programs for the youth workers. Instruction is 
provided by the staffs of co-operating educational institutions or by 
vocational education teachers who are assigned to the centers by state 
boards for vocational education and are paid from state and federal 
funds. No instructional staff is provided by the nya. 

Most of the centers utilize the opportunities of a residential estab- 
lishment to emphasize training in community living. In a number of 
them, self-government by the youth workers in matters pertaining to 
living arrangements and recreation has been developed to a very high 
point. As the agency maintaining the residential facilities, the Nya 
usually has responsibility for such matters. In some instances the center 
directors are appointed jointly by the nya and the state board for vocational 
education, and each agency pays half the salary. 

Officially, the resident centers in their employment aspects consti- 
tute a part of the nya work program for unemployed youth, while in 
their instructional features they are usually parts of state systems of 
vocational education. Actually each center is an institution which 
must be considered as a unit. When the centers are considered as units, 
bearing in mind the interlocking combination of part-time employment, 
job training, related instruction, other education, and experience in 
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community living, it is evident that they afe primarily educational 
institutions, although institutions of a relatively new type. By com- 
parison with a typical ccc camp, it may be said that while the ccc 
work projects provide full-time jobs with housing and training attached, 
the nya resident centers provide training and housing with part-time 
jobs attached. The distinction is important. 

If they are to be regarded primarily as educational institutions, the 
question arises as to whether the resident centers should continue under 
their present plan of mixed Federal and State administration. It may 
be admitted at once that any clear-cut justification for permanent 
Federal administration is distinctly lacking for many of the centers. On 
the other hand, the conclusion that the resident centers should forth- 
with be transferred to the states for administration is not justified. 

The centers should be considered in two groups: those which draw 
their respective clienteles mainly or exclusively from within the state 
in which they are located, and those which serve a clientele from sev- 
eral states, or at any rate mainly from outside the state in which the 


center is located. 

The problem presented by the first group of centers is relatively 
simple. It would seem that these centers should be transferred to the 
states whenever the states can and will make appropriate arrangements 
for continuing them without impairing their value. These centers would 


become state vocational schools, operated on a residential basis and 
emphasizing training through -productive work. Most states need such 
facilities as parts of their state systems of education in order to provide 
adequate opportunities for rural youth. 

In most cases it would be necessary for the state departments of 
education to take direct administrative responsibility for the operation 
of the centers. The states should also assume a substantial part of the 
cost of maintaining them, although the Federal government might con- 
tinue to provide the funds for payment of wages to the youth workers, 
as it now does in connection with the in-school student work program. 


The second group of centers, those with an interstate function, pre- 
sent a more difficult problem. Unless the functions of these centers are 
changed, they could be brought under state administration only with 
the greatest difficulty, if at all. Yet it is becoming apparent that they 
provide an essential means for facilitating the interstate migration of 
young workers and for guiding such migration along desirable lines. 

The Commission believes that all practical measures that can be 
adopted to improve the processes of migration are of the greatest im- 
portance. Moreover, it seems clear that such measures fall mainly with- 
in the province of the Federal government. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission is convinced that resident work and training centers which 
participate in the planned interstate migration of youth should remain 
under the administration of the Federal government. This conclusion 
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may be based upon a new principle of Federal-State relations in the 
fields of education and occupational adjustments, but the Commission 
is unable to discover any impropriety in such a principle. 

In any event, it is universally admitted by those familiar with them 
that the Nya resident centers are exceptionally valuable institutions, 
and that they are still in the experimental phase of their development. 
They offer the possibility of development into a uniquely American 
type of folk school, one in which a co-operative self-help program can 
be provided for oncoming rural youth who have no adequate oppor- 
tunities for employment or education in their home localities, and who 
will be especially in need of assistance in the post-war period. What- 
ever the course of action which is eventually adopted for the division 
of responsibilities between State and Federal governments for the finan- 
cial support and administration of the resident centers, it is highly 
important to avoid any action which would destroy or even delay the 
development of a type of social institution greatly needed in this country. 


Courtesy of The Kansas Teacher 


Safety is considered as a definite part of the NYA work-experience program 
in Topeka, Kansas. 





To Be Considered 


At Annual Business Meeting 
February 23, 1942 


The Planning Committee and the Executive Committee have given 
careful consideration the past several years to a more equitable mem- 
bership fee. Several reports concerning the need for a change in the basic 
rates have been printed in THe Buttetin. The Association’s dues have 
never been changed since its founding in 1917. For years these same 
rates gave in service a simple Annual Report and the right to vote at con- 
ventions. Now all members recieve eight copies of THe Buttetin (Octo- 
ber-May) a year. In the past few years the work of the Associaton and 
the professional and personal services given to the members have grown 
tremendously. The increases in services have come from the larger 
expectations of the members, and the Association is steadily finding 
that more and more is expected of it. Reserves have been drawn upon 
heavily. Costs, in general, and paper and printing costs, in particular, 
are up and still rising. To maintain the influential and significant 
place which the Association has now reached, a more adequate, reg- 
ular income is necessary. 

No other similar national association has dues so low; and no 
other association begins to offer the same amount of service for less than 
a $5.00 fee. Therefore, the request to amend the Constitution to make 
the regular annual fee $3.00 @ year and the annual fee through the state 
associations $2.00 a year seems to be modest and deserving of full Asso- 
ciation support.—The Planning and Executive Committees. 


Itis proposed that Article III, — Membership, be adopted at the 
annual winter convention, February 21-25, 1942, as here stated, such 
rates to be effective October 1, 1942. 


ARTICLE IlI—Membership 


Section 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are members of 
the National Education Association and who are engaged in adminstration supervision, 
or teaching secondary education, upon payment of the annual fee of $3.00 to the 
executive secretary. 

Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be 
eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
by the payment of the annual fee of $2.00 to the state secretary. 


Section 4. All other persons interested in secondary education, who are members 
of the National Education Association, shall be eligible to associate membership upon pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $3.00 to the executive secretary. 

Note: There is no recommendatiqn for the change of Section 6;—the annual institutional mem- 


bership which is now $5.00 a year and in combination with membership in state organizations of 
secondary-school principals, $4.00 a year, will remain the same. 
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Do School Administrators Examine Guidance Rackets? 


JESSE B. DAVIS 
Dean of the School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Millions of dollars are being spent annually by unguided youth for 
commercialized guidance and for training in correspondence schools and 
private vocational schools.. Much of this money is wasted and thousands 
of boys and girls are made sadder but it is hoped wiser for having had the 
experience. How are they to know false guidance from good or an ap- 
proved correspondence school or trade school from a racket? Much of this 
waste and disappointment could be saved if secondary-school principals 

_ fully appreciated the seriousness of the problem and took steps to remedy 
the situation. 
Non-ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 

George was recently graduated from a small secondary school in 
Massachusetts. He had received no other guidance for his future than that 
leading toward college entrance. As this program did not appear to meet 
his needs, he was forgotten. Not finding a job he listened to a radio broad- 
cast on “choosing a career.” In this talk the wonderful opportunities in 
the field of “air conditioning” were made most alluring. All listeners in- 
terested were asked to write to the broadcasting station for advice. This boy 
followed instructions and soon a high-powered salesman came to George's 
home and sold him a correspondence-school course for two hundred 
fifty dollars. He made a down payment of twenty-five dollars and 
later became a little suspicious. After seeking advice, he appealed to the 
Better Business Bureau and with information from the Federal Trade 
Commission, the “school” was forced to return his money. George was a 
fortunate boy compared with the hundreds of thousands who are being 
literally robbed by pseudo-guidance and schools of this type. To what 
extent was the principal of that secondary school responsible for George’s 
difficulty? Sometimes sins of omission can be far more disastrous than 
sins of commission. 

In a larger city the principal of the local secondary school was a 
member of one of the well-known civic luncheon clubs. At one of their 
meetings the speaker gave a very interesting and convincing talk on the 
“guidance of youth.” The principal was so impressed by this speech that he 
accepted the offer of the speaker to address the secondary-school assembly. 
‘After the assembly, the speaker volunteered to remain and talk with any 
boys who might care to seek his advice. During these conferences he 
secured the names and addresses of several of these boys. Some days later, 
a salesman called at their homes to sign them up to attend a non-accredited 
private trade school. The gentleman of pleasing personality with a good 
speech proyed to be a front for a school of uncertain value. The principal 
cannot be blamed too much for being “taken in,” yet he should know 
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more about the history and connections of any speaker who is permitted 
to address or to counsel his school pupils. 


CoMMERCIAL GUIDANCE AGENCIES 


Through the depression years numerous commercial agencies pur- 
porting to give counsel regarding vocational guidance, educational advice, 
personal and family problems, and the like have sprung up in all of the 
larger cities. Their published circulars are alluring. Many advertise in 
newspapers and magazines. They occasionally get time on the radio. Some 
are licensed as employment offices. They use all of the arts of the fortune 
teller to attract their victims. It is the definite duty of the school and col- 


lege to inform students regarding true guidance. 


The Case-of Charles 

A few years ago a young man we will call Charles was graduated 
from a well-known institution as a civil engineer. This was at a time when 
jobs were scarce and a year had passed without securing employment. One 
day Charles noticed an advertisement in the newspaper stating that an 
engineering position was open. Anyone interested was to call at the office 
of a “Guidance and Personnel Agency.” When Charles called he was told 
that, regardless of the fact that he was a graduate of a good school, he 
must take their testing and counseling service at fifty dollars before they 
could know him well enough to recommend him for the position. He paid 
the fee and was told that the position would pay at the start fifty dollars 
a week and all expenses. In a few days he was called in to sign a contract 
with a New York firm. He was to go to a foreign country to superintend 
a construction job, All expenses would be paid and the contract stated the 
salary would be fifty-one dollars per week. A rule of this agency is to 
charge a certain fee payable in three weeks if the salary is less than fifty 
dollars per week and a larger fee if the salary is more than fifty dollars. 
As this salary was now reported more than fifty dollars and because the 
applicant would be leaving the country, the agency demanded a fee of 
one hundred twenty-five dollars to be paid in advance. By this time 
Charles became very suspicious and did not sign the contract. He then 
reported the matter to the Better Business Bureau with the result that the 
agency was forced to return to Charles the fifty dollar fee that he had 
paid. In that city employment agencies are not permitted to collect fees 


until actual employment is secured. 


The Case of John 

John was finally graduated from a certain secondary school after an 
extra year of effort. He was a likeable chap, popular with the boys, a gym- 
nast and swimmer of ability, but definitely not a scholar. His I. Q. rating 
after several tests was definitely below average. His foster parents sent him 
to a commercial guidance agency. After taking a few psychometric tests 
prepared by the agency, he received a report written by some person he 
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had never seen and without any knowledge of his secondary-school ex- 
perience. This report told him he had some of the characteristics of the 
successful lawyer. He was given a pamphlet on “Law as a Profession” 
and was told he must dy all means continue his education. He could not 
meet the standard entrance requirements of a good college, but, against 
the advice of those who really knew him, he was accepted by a college 
that kept him about two months and dropped him. The army now may 
give him some training within his range of ability. 
Tue REsPonsIBILITY OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The secondary schoo! has a definite responsibility, first, to provide a 
guidance program of its own which will function so that false guidance 
will not be sought and also to include instruction in regard to false guid- 
ance. Second, if no formal guidance program exists in the school, the prin- 
cipal can at least find time and opportunity to give instruction in regard 
to the choosing of a vocation and the selecting of a school or college for 
further education. é 

Boys and girls should know before they leave the secondary school 
some of the following facts regarding false guidance.’ 

1. Your future career cannot be told by: 

a. The shape of your head 

b. The contour of your face or features 

c. Your handwriting 

d. Reading your palm, or tea leaves, or by looking into a crystal ball 
e. The date and hour of your birth and the star under which you 


were born ’ 
Beware of all advertisers in newspapers and magazines claiming 
to solve all your problems for a fee. Every such agency should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

The selection of a school or college is of much greater importance 
than many secondary-school principals seem to appreciate. They know 
something about a few standard institutions but are woefully ignorant of 
the racket trade schools and correspondence schools that are thriving at 
the expense of youth. Salesmen are selling schools and courses to young 
people regardless of the pupil’s ability or his preparaticn for the work. 
The majority soon drop out unhappy and disillusioned. 

Just because a school is permitted to exist, or that a college has secured 
from the state legislature the right to grant degrees is no guarantee that 
the institution is qualified to give satisfactory instruction. State laws 
throughout the country are very lax in this respect. In very few states does 
the department of education have any authority in approving or super- 
vising their existence. Even in some states where such laws exist, very 
little is done to enforce them. Only through the initiative of certain pro- 
fessional or trade organizations are many schools or colleges approved or 


Davis, J. B. “Criteria for Appraising a Vocational Guidance Agency,’’ OCCUPATIONS. 


November, 1941, 20:83-88. 
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accredited. The importance of recommending pupils only to properly ac- 
credited schools is the unavoidable duty of secondary-school principals. 


Pupits SHoutp Be Taucut To INVESTIGATE 

A girl was influenced by the attractive literature of a school of Occupa- 
tional Therapy which promised great opportunities for its graduates. After 
being graduated from this school she discovered that she could not obtain a 
position in a reputable hospital because the school was not accredited by 
‘the American Association of Occupational Therapy. 

Frank went from the secondary school to a certain college not because 
he believed it was the best place to go but it was near home and the tuition 
fee was very low. He knew some boys who had attended there and they 
liked it pretty well. During his four years he became interested in chemistry 
and desired to go for graduate study. Then he realized that if he got 
anywhere in industrial chemistry he ought to have the training and back- 
ing of a well-known university graduate school. However, upon applica- 
tion for admission to the graduate school, he discovered that the college 
he had previously attended was not accreditéd and that he would have to 
put in an extra year of undergraduate study at the approved college before 
he would be admitted to the graduate school. This is a very common case 
as all registrars of graduate schools will testify. 

Principals should advise pupils who are considering further study to 

1. Consult their local school authorities regarding the standing of the 

proposed school. 
Ask their local Better Business Bureau or Chamber of Commerce 
as to the school’s financial standing and reputation. 

. Write the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., if the 
institution is out of the state, to determine whether any action has 
been taken against this school. 

. Consult their state department of education .and ask whether the 
school has its approval or certification. 

Consult a successful worker in the field for which the school pre- 
pares as to its training. 

Write the national office of the association of workers in the field 
to determine whether the school is accredited by them. 

. Write to The National Home Study Council’ or 

. Consult the “College and University Blue Book” in regard to col- 
leges or universities or write to the leading university in the state 
concerned asking how they accept credits from this college, if any, 
for transfer or for admission to graduate study. 

At the present time schools and colleges are losing many students who 
are entering the army and the navy or employment in defense industries. 
This has lead to a feverish campaign to secure new students. Secondary 


2National Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
SHurt, H. W. The College Blue Book, New York, The College Blue Book, 404 Riverside Drive, 


1939, 765 pp. 
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schools are beset with representatives from all types of institutions. In 
September a young man had made all arrangements to enter a well-known 
university even to paying his registration fee and signing up for a dormi- 
tory room. Before he had packed his suitcase at home a “salesman” from 
a non-accredited junior college persuaded him to forfeit his fee and go to 
the school he represented. It is to be hoped that this student will not be too 
sorry for his decision. 

With the present lack of laws for the licensing of qualified counseling 
agencies for vocational guidance and for the approval and supervision of 
private vocational schools, our only weapon is publicity and the instruction 
of youth regarding the dangers of false commercial guidance and unquali- 
fied schools. 


WHAT THE Principat Can Do 


Principals who appreciate the seriousness of this problem and desire 
to do something about it may make use of some of the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. False guidance prevails when and where legitimate services are not 
available. Therefore, the school should provide a good program of 
its own including a unit on the dangers of commercial agencies. 
Non-accredited schools exist largely because proper vocational 
training has not been provided by the public schoals. If the local 
schools cannot supply the need, the least that can be done is to 
give the right kind of advice in the selection of a good school. 

3. Parents are not aware of these evils and have naturally left the 
responsibility to the school authorities. A full discussion of unethical 
practices in guidance and in vocational schools should be presented 
to the parent-teachers association and to civic luncheon clubs. 

4. Principals should promote among faculties and administrative as- 
sociates a campaign against these false agencies in co-operation 
with the National Committee on Ethical Practices in Guidance 
appointed by the National Vocational Guidance Association.‘ 

5. It is an unfortunate criticism of any school to state that its gradu- 
ates and drop-outs do not come back for advice regarding guidance 
problems. Evening counseling periods and some encouragement 
in helping school-leavers may be very much worth while in sav- 
ing them from the profiteers. 


nm 


‘Davis, J. B. op. cit 

















An Analysis of Current Practices in the Use of 


the Report Card 


G. D. BRANTLEY 
Principal Sumner High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


An ideal school situation would be one in which the teacher is free to 
teach boys and girls who are interested in learning—both teacher and pupil 
being unconcerned about the recording of a judgment, the mark. This 
ideal situation would eliminate the plan of young people being subjected 
to judgments based, too often, on too little objective evidence. Because of 
our ideal situation being in the future, teachers must continue assuming 
the responsibility for passing judgment on young people. These judgments 
bring joy and happiness ta some; to others a feeling of bitterness and re- 
sentment; and to others, a spirit crushed to such an extent that further 
school attendance becomes objectionable to them. 


Educators are divided in their opinions regarding “honor” to those 
who excel and “failure” to those who prove unequal to keep pace with 
their fellow classmates—some of whom are endowed with greater ability. 
Until a new school of thought would dare discard all marks, the teacher 
must concern herself with passing judgment on young people. The 
seriousness of possible consequences should serve as a challenge to each 
teacher to accept this responsibility with a sacredness akin to no other 
task. It is a fact that some pupils are “made” through marks while others 
are “wrecked.” 

There is a general tendency throughout the St. Louis system to assign 
marks to pupils on the basis of their accomplishments in the traditional 
subjects. In some schools a mark is given a pupil to indicate that he has 
mastered a definite amount of subject matter offered; and in others a 
mark is given to show that the pupil has achieved more or less than the 
average individual of the class. The assigning of marks, such as E, G, M, 
or 100 per cent, 99 per cent, 98 per cent, or I, II, III, is misleading in that 
the marks are based upon the subjective judgment of the teachers; they 
fail to show the true. quality of the individual’s work. They promote super- 
ficial and insincere scholarship since the pupil applies his efforts to re- 
ceiving a grade rather than to developing his interests; and they create a 
competitive spirit which is unco-operative and unsympathetic. Since the 
colleges require an academic record of secondary-school graduates it will 
be necessary for the secondary schools in St. Louis to continue, in part at 
least, to include a more complete record of social and personality traits and 
statements which explain the child’s experiences.” 


In conjunction with the modification of the grading system it is de- 
sirable that a similar charge be made in the reports sent to the parents. 


14 report of a Survey of The Public Schools of St. Louis, Missouri, 1939—Teachers College, 
Columbia University—George D. Strayer, Director, page 375. 
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These should be designed to indicate children’s interests, abilities, character 
traits, social adjustments, work habits, and health as well as their progress 
in the regular school subjects.” (Note: Many schools have, with approval 
of the Superintendent of Instruction, revised their marking system and re- 
ports sent to parents.) 

Teachers in the Sumner High School have made considerable prog- 
ress in accepting their responsibility regarding marks. An article by 
Angelo Patri several months age is all too true. A teacher is often evaluated 
by the marks given. One who gives a mark of excellent is an excellent 
teacher while the one who gives a mark of failure always was poor. While 
this attitude may exist among some parents and pupils, one is not inclined 
to accept it as being sound. 

The border cases of “failure” with marks of 61, 62, 63 or 64 in systems 
with 65 as the minimum passing mark have been eliminated. Many 
teachers are now giving marks in intervals of 5. No one can differentiate 
between two pupils separated by a mark of one or two points. One allows 
for criticism of the teacher, and of the profession, when such cases become 
a matter of record. 

While most of the Sumner High School teachers have made progress 
in having available objective evidence in support of a judgment, a few 
continue to indicate indecisiveness. These few are ready to change a 
judgment without the least concern of the definite indication of looseness 
and uncertainty. This results in extreme embarrassment to teaching as a 
profession, requiring years of preparation and experience. 

In the recording of marks teachers have been lacking too often in such 
evidence as might be labelled objective. This has been proved when 
teachers of equal ability have graded the same paper from superior to 
failure. There has been a desire by some to follow the normal curve of 
distribution. Even this procedure has found some excluded from the “ex- 
cellent” group and others included in the “failure” group because of this. 

What a pupil learns today may be forgotten tomorrow. How a pupil 
learns and the development of certain habits incident to learning may be 
more permanent than knowledge itself. After all we cannot escape the 
fact that the school must concern itself with pupil growth and develop- 
ment as 

a. An individual who must live with himself 

b. A member living in a social and civic group 

c. One charged with a particular job 

d. One responsible to carry on the folkways and mores in the world 
tomorrow. 

The above must be considered today, by the teacher today, if one is to 
hope for a finer civilization tomorrow. 

One is concerned with being progressive. Progressiveness must not 
be thought apart from practicableness, or mis-education may be the re- 


"Ibid, page 375. 
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sult. The mark stands as a judgment to be justified by the teacher so long 
as a conference may be possible. Marks should be planned so that they 
may serve to explain more about a pupil than his ability to learn and re- 
cite that which appears in the textbook. The teacher who plans assign- 
ments with this principle in mind is approaching the ideal classroom situ- 
ation. 
As teachers, we need a mark which answers more questions. 
a. The parent should want to know,—What is my child doing? Is he 
conducting himself properly? Is he co-operating? 

. The employer of the future will ask,—Is he dependable and indus- 
trious? Is he honest? Does he work harmoniously with others? 

. The institution of higher learning will demand information regarding 
subjects, length of periods, grades, and number of credits earned. 

. The school will want to know,—does he possess personal honor and 
integrity? Is he resourceful? Is he conscientious? Is he responsible? 
Is he individualistic or does he perform his tasks with a knowledge 
and appreciation of his responsibility to the group? 

. The school, the home, and society are interested in his behavior- 
istic tendencies. How does he fit in close, intimate, and informal re- 
lationships in the corridors, lunchroom, auditorium, group activities, 
and at play? Does he show a general concern and activeness in im- 
proving the social scene of which he is a part? 


. Habits today will determine character tomorrow. A mark which notes 
progress in absorbing content alone is not sufficient. What habits are 
conspicueus to the teacher? Is the work irregular, superficial, and slip- 
shod? How does the pupil budget his time? Does he methodically 
prepare assignments and present same as requested, or does he indi- 
cate that there is always plenty of time—being unmindful of an un- 
foreseen emergency which may prevent fulfilling a contract on time? 
Does he work only when a forced interest is aroused, or does he seek 
aids to enlighten and create an interest? 


. What about promise of future growth? Can the teacher indicate in a 
mark, a judgment of the potentiality of the pupil? Has he developed 
a curiosity which will lead to a search for more knowledge regard- 
ing the unknown? Can this curiosity lead to experiments which may 
result in a contribution to civilization? 


The school, the home, and society are demanding a report card. This 
card shows pupil progress or non-progress and may serve also as an indi- 
cation of the efficiency of the teacher. Where the card shows no learning, 
we may quote the Morrison theory of “Teach, Test, Teach, and Test.” 
The judgments of several teachers may guide in preparing a probability 
curve of success. 

A report card, to be practical, should show and measure among other 
features: 
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a. Subject Achievement—through comprehending and analyzing assign- 
ments. 

b. Responsibleness—through meeting assignments on schedule. 

c. Co-operativeness—through individual participation and research. 


d. Work habits—through neatness and thoroughness. 
e. Initiative—through contributions to subjects discussed and imagination. 


f. Industry—through using mental capacity. 

Various studies have revealed a low correlation between school judg- 
ment and later success. Many men who have contributed to the knowledge 
of the world were themselves indicated by the school as being uneducable. 
That has been due, in part, to a complex marking system difficult of in- 
terpreting and justifying. Because of present demands, one cannot dis- 
pense with a report card. The next best procedure, in the writer’s opinion 
would be recording only two marks—Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory. 
Some few school systems are now practicing a two or three step marking 


system. 


THE STUDY 


In order to attack the problem of a satisfactory report card, a study 
was made of existing practices. Two hundred and fifty principals, se- 
lected from the directory of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals were requested to co-operate by sending a sample of the report 
card used in their respective schools. The response was most gratifying. The 
writer is indebted to those principals of private, parochial, and public 
schools who so graciously co-operated. The schools contacted included 
every state, Hawaii, and Alaska. Cards were received from one hundred 
and fifty schools located in each state, Hawaii, and Vancouver. The re- 
port cards received showed striking differences in color, paper, size, and 
characteristics listed. While the colors were, in most cases, attractive, the 
white card was found to be used in three-fifths of the schools responding. 


Color: 

Colors, largely pastel, were distributed as follows: 
White 90 Light Green 
Yellow—deep 20 Light Blue 
Yellow—light 14 Salmon 
Beige 12 Rose 
Pink 5 iray 


Paper: 

Paper varied from thin to cardboard and was in evidence among the 
schools as follows: card, 122; paper, 25; and paper and card, 3. An 
analysis of the material used showed that practically five-sixths of the 
schools co-operating were using cardboard material on which to record 


marks. 
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Size: 
Size of the report card varied as follows: 

4 x6 —36 3 x6 —2 
3 x5 —23 344x5 —l 
314x6Y4— 7 3%4x5 —l 
344x6 — 414x614—1 
34x6Yy4— 444x94—1 
aut —! 4y,x6%4,—1 
5 x8 — 44x6Y44—1 
3Y4x5y4— 4 614x8 —1 
344x8 — 3 514x64—1 
4 x8 —2 814x1l1 —1 
6 x914— 2 


AN ANALYSIS OF CARDS RECEIVED 


Form: 

A single report with marks and attendance record on the face, and 
on the face and back was found to be the practice in one hundred and 
fifteen schools. 

A folder consisting of paper or card was the practice in twenty-five 
schools. 

A card holder with individual subject reports was the practice in ten 
schools, 4 
The Tulsa (Okla.) schools use a double card, perforated, for each 
subject. One card is used for the first quarter with the left side spaced 
for the first quarter, second quarter, and the semester average. 

The John Adams and James Ford Rhodes High Schools, Cleveland, 
use a card folder in which are clipped subject reports to be signed by each 
teacher. 

The Olympia (Wash.) High School uses a card for the attendance 
record and on the back the following statement—“In line with progressive 
procedures, we are giving you a more detailed description than in the 
part of the work done by the holder of the accompanying reports. On the 
reverse side of this card we shall enter absence from school for any half 
or whole day and tardiness for the morning or afternoon sessions. We 
shall issue, also, an individual card quarterly for each subject taken, which 
will show a general grade, description of the work done, and comments by 
the teacher.” This card is enclosed in an envelope with an individual 
report from each subject teacher. The teacher reports each quarter by 
checks: # equals average; ++ equals above average; and — equals 
below average—on objectives in such subjects as Algebra and the like. 

Another system marked the following information on a card: Is 
courteous and co-operative—; Appears to be in good health—; Shows 
knowledge of fundamental operations—; Applies principles and theory 
(Knowledge— Use—); Shows skill in algebraic processes—; Shows skilk 
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in application to solution of practical problems—; Warning slip sent—; 
Quarter grades—; Class attendance, days absent—. This card is com- 
plete in every detail concerning the teacher’s judgment of the progress of 


the pupil. 
Instances of use: 
The Vancouver High School uses an individual card similar to that 


of the Olympia High School, enclosed in a card envelope on which the 
attendance record and an explanation of the marking system appear. 


The Thomas Jefferson (Council Bluffs) High School uses a Per- 
sonalysis Card. On the back of the card appears the following: “Train- 
ing to be a citizen of worthy character is as much a matter of developing 
the right attitudes as it is of teaching facts. If this is the case, it is there- 
fore essential that the student report should list and check these personal 
traits and attitudes rather than place undue emphasis upon competition 
for mere letter grades. For this reason the grade system has been reduced 
to a satisfactory or unsatisfactory basis.” The Personalysis Card is de- 
signed for each subject. The card for mathematics provides for the teacher 
to check—days absent, times tardy, passing (yes or no), and achieve- 
ments composed of the following qualities: perseverance, accuracy, reason- 
ing, tests, neatness, attention, dependability, improvement. The teacher 
checks in the appropriate column:—H S for Aighly satisfactory; S for 
satisfactory, and U S for unsatisfactory. 


The Central High School (Kalamazoo) uses a government postal 
card on which the subjects have been printed in the printing shop in 
two celumns. This card serves as a final official record. The attendance 
record, date, and final average are furnished over the signature of the 
advisor. 

The Boise (Idaho) High School uses a folded card—one side 
conveying a message to parents from the principal and space for record- 
ing information for two grading periods. This message from the principal 
reads: “To Parents: This type of grading-period report attempts to 
evaluate more carefully the specific types of work students are doing in 
their classes. Each student is urged to make improvement over his own 
past performances. Both students and their parents should confer with 
teachers as occasions demand, especially if there is doubt as to the type of 
work the student is doing.” The school sends detailed information on 
citizenship danger signs, items for commendation, and suggestions for 
improvement. One omission is seen in the absence of the attendance 
record—days absent and times tardy. The folded paper report is blank 
on the inside and serves adequately the purpose indicated on the face. 
The back of this report may be used by parents for remarks. 

The Sumner High School (St. Louis) has revised the report card 
to parents. Per cent marks have been eliminated when discussing records 
with pupils and parents and in transmitting transcripts. The face of the 
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card contains a list of subjects offered in the school. On the back there 
is a letter to the parent or guardian which explains the marking system. 

E—Excellent—to denote work of superior ability 

S—Satisfactory—to denote work below superior ability but above 

unsatisfactory 

U—Unsatisfactory—to denote work of an unsatisfactory nature. 

The marking periods have been reduced to three,—one at the end 
of the first eight weeks, the next six weeks, and at the next six weeks 
which is the end of the semester. In recording a mark the judgment 
of the teacher is based on required written tests, assignments, daily 
activities, and the work of the individual pupil as he does or does not 
show improvement in accordance with his ability and achievement in 
rank with fellow classmates. 

NAMES USED TO DESIGNATE THE REPORT CARD 

A wide variety of names were found to be used as. captions on the 
card. Most of them gave some indication as to what they were about. 
The following are the names together with the frequency of the use of 
each name. Those after which no number appears indicate the name 
uséd by one school only. 

Report of Progress Report to Parents 
Heport Card) qncci.n.sccscecsscscncscsesscces 25 Personalysis Card 
Report to Parents Report of Pupil Progress 
High School Report Card Grade Card 
Student’s Report Card 9 Period Semester and Annual Report 
Monthly Report Pupil’s Report Card 

Senior High School .... Report to Parents and Pupils 
Pupil’s Report Card Report for 
Quarterly Report - of 3 Junior-Senior High School Report 
Semester Grade Report Card 
Report From From the Principal’s Office 
Scholarship Report to Parents .... Semester Repcert to Parents 
High School Report to Parents .... Credit Card 
Report of Progress Pupil’s Progress Report Scholarship 
Home Report Secondary Training School 
Yearly Report Student’s Semester Grade Report 
Progress Card Pupil’s Scholarship Report Card 
Failure Card Teacher’s Report 











INFORMATION CONVEYED THROUGH THE REPORT CARD 


In addition to the information described in cards discussed earlier 
in this study, several widely distributed secondary schools use report 
cards to parents which indicate that much variation exists in practices 
resulting from attempts to have an effective public relations program 
through the report to parents. The Crafton (Pennsylvania) High School 
has a card on the back of which is a message To Parent or Guardian, an 
Explanation of the Grading System, (Red Marks Indicate Failure) and 
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a statement explaining that the purpose of the marks is, “To indicate 
standing of student, to indicate standards of work required, to stimulate 
students to greater effort, to determine promotion, to determine honors 
and eligibility to contests and societies, to determine admission to higher 
institutions, and to determine recommendations for future positions.” 
Paragraphs follow which refer to the accreditment of the school, advan- 
tage of regularity of attendance, an invitation to patrons to visit the school, 
and a final statement,—“The home and the school should work together 
for the good of the child.” The signatures of the principal and superintend- 


ent follow. 

The Norwood (Mass.) Senior High School report card is a folder 
with the front containing spaces for the name of the pupil, and the 
home-room teacher, a paragraph to the parent or guardian, and five 
spaces for signatures for each period of eight weeks. The second page 
contains the following definition of standards: “Every mark a pupil 
received has a threefold value because it informs the parents regarding: 
Scholarship (marked in letters, A to E inclusive), Habits of work (marked 
in numbers, 1 to 5, to the right and above the letter), Social Attitudes 
(marked in numbers | to 5 to the right of and below the letter).” An 
illustration follows,—B-2/3 signifies the pupil ranks “good” in Scholarship, 
“good” in Habits of Work, and “fair” in Social Attitudes. D’s and E’s 
and 4’s and 5’s are marked with red ink while all others are marked 
with black ink. A scholarship mark of C or better is required for full 


point promotion credit, while a scholarship mark of D merits partial 
promotion credit in some subjects. The third side contains the name 
of the pupil, his grade level in school, and spaces for days absent, times 
tardy, subjects, and final points earned. The fourth side contains a 
letter to the parent or guardian over the name of. the principal and 


superintendent. 

The Roosevelt Intermediate and Senior High School (Honolulu) 
report card contains on the face an explanation of marks——A—Excellent, 
B—Above Average, C—Average, D—Below Average, E—Failure, and 
Inc.—Incomplete and F unless the incomplete is removed by make-up 
within thirty days. Completion of a course or activity which does not 
carry credit toward graduation is designated by an S—Satisfactory or 
a U—Unsatisfactory. Columns for four marking periods and two se- 
mester records are provided for entries after the following—Days absent, 
times tardy, class cuts, and subjects. The back contains the following letter 
to the parents from the principal, as well as space for the signatures of the 
parent or guardian: 

This report is issued four times during the school year. It is intended 
to give you an estimate of the sort of work being accomplished by your 
child. This is the school’s method of keeping parents informed. Under the 
present heavy teaching load we cannot assume responsibility for making 
additional contacts. If you are interested in keeping in closer touch with 
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your child’s progress the responsibility for making arrangements for more 
frequent notices must rest with you. ’ 

Additional information regarding the work habits and scholastic progress 
of a student may be secured from the vice-principal. Questions of discipline 
or problem adjustment should be taken up with the dean of girls or the 
dean of boys. Conferences with teachers may not be held while school is in 
session. Appointments may be arranged through the vice-principal. 

Please return this card promptly after it has been examined. A charge 
will be made for lost cards. 

Credit is granted entirely by semesters. There is no yearly average. 
If a student fails one semester the work must be repeated regardless of 
whether or not he passes the second semester. 


Finpincs AND SUMMARY 


This study of existing practices in the use of the report card in schools 
over a widely distributed area shows clearly that no attempt at standardiza- 
tion has been made. Schools vary in practice within the same school 
system. Such a tendency encourages desirable experimental work. High 
School and Life states that as part of their responsibility for their pupils 
as individuals, the schools ought properly to assume certain new responsi- 
bilities for the appraisal of pupil’s work. In particular, the schools’ 
requirements for promotion and graduation ought to be determined more 
largely than at present by the individual secondary schools.’ 

It is evident that a period of transition in many schools is taking 
place in departing from the traditional five letter or figure marking 
system to a more simple means of evaluating the work of the pupil to 
the home. Such an indication for secondary schools is in accord with a 
recent. recommendation by Dean Walter T. Marvin of Rutgers University. 

“Stressing the importance of ‘not only graduation, but graduation with a 
specified proficiency from a special curriculum,’ Dr. Walter T. Marvin, Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of Rutgers University, today proposed 
that grading of college students be conducted in common ‘by competent 
experts under controlled conditions’ so that the grading and certification of 


students ‘become more accurate, more objective and more intelligible to 


all concerned.’ 

“In these proposals, offered in Dr. Marvin’s annual report on the college 
to President Robert C. Clothier, he foresaw two results: a recognition of the 
increased importance of the university as the ‘agent for certifying the capabil- 
ities and proficiences of its students,’ and ‘the separating of the two functions, 


teaching and examining.’ ”! 


The influence of the colleges is seen in many report cards where 
certain marks are designated as “college grades.” This and evidences of 
“honor” marks cause great concern, for there is no evidence of a pupil 
working up to his maximum ability because of challenges in the class, 


3Spaulding, F. T. High School and Life, Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, New York: McGraw 


Hill, 1938, p. 281. 
4The New York Times—Sunday, November 9, 1941. 
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but, the desire to enter college or to receive “honor” too often supercede 
a greater interest. It is an admitted fact, however, that “the school office 
must be prepared to account for the progress that the pupil has made—to 
the pupil himself, to the school, and to interested third parties.” 


The simple report card requires less clerical work but those schools 
using separate detailed reports from each subject teacher are giving to the 
home a “personalysis” of the pupil which indicate that a study is made 
of the child rather than a “check” by the teacher. 

The report to parents is in a state of flux in secondary schools 
today. Some schools still continue to report monthly or quarterly and 
include information in regard to scholarship only. An, increasing number 
of schools include a report on conduct as well. In cur system a change is 
being made whereby a pupil is reported as making satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory progress in his school subjects and in his personality develop- 
ment. The implication is that the school officials know the capacity, 
interests, and the ability of the individual so well that they can report 
on whether or not he is making the most of his opportunities. Such an 
assumption means that wide use must be made of standard tests, personality 
ratings, and of interest questionnaires. Actually our practice is far removed 


from our ideal. 

The pupil report card is the one agency universally employed by 
the school as a communicating medium between the home and the class- 
room. It serves as the principal means of conveying the messages of the 
school to parents. Hence it becomes the purveyor of enlightening in- 
formation that builds good will or ill will, enlists or alienates co-operative 
endeavor, and invites or diverts support. It is an instrument of possibilities.’ 

The nature of the report card should be determined, therefore, by 
the needs to be served. Report cards used in a secondary school where 
the older marking practices are followed and where the pupils pursue 
programs which are largely prescribed will need to be different from those 
used in a secondary school where an attempt is made to free pupils from 
the tensions of the traditional school. In schools where extrinsic awards 
such as marks, honors, and the like are dispensed with and where failures 
are not permitted, where formal assignments are minimized and where 
pupil planning is emphasized in determining what activities pupils shall 
engage in, the report card must be planned to harmonize with these 
efforts.” The solution of the problem does not lie in trying to improve the 
report card. It lies in first changing the educational policies of the school 
which the report card is designed to reflect.’ 


*Newson, N. W., Langfitt, R. £., and Cyr, F. W., Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools. New York: American Book Co., 1938. p. 491. 

"Ibid, 498-99 

7Koos, L. V., Hughes, J. M., 
School. New York: American Book Co., 1940, pp. 592-93. 

8Ibid, p. 593. 

"Ibid, Page 592-593 
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The Public School Pays the Tax on Admissions 


With the rapidly increasing tax rates that are being imposed as a 
source of revenue for the National Defense Program, the schools of the 
nation are beginning to feel the effects of this program. The one tax 
law of particular concern to secondary-school principals, is that relating 
to admissions taxes. Section 1700 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by section 541 of the Revenue Act of 1941, imposes a tax of one 
cent for each ten cents, or fraction thereof, of the amount paid for 
admission to any place; except that no tax is imposed on the amount 
paid for admission of a child under twelve years of age, if the amount 
paid is less than ten cents. The tax is to be collected from the persons 
paying for admission. Section 541 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1941 
provides that the exemptions provided in section 1701 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall not apply with respect to amounts paid, on or after 
October 1, 1941, for admission. Under the provisions of section 541 of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, all admission charges are taxable, except that 
an admission charge of less than ten cents to a child under twelve years 
of age, is not subject to tax. Children, under twelve years of age, are 
liable for tax on the amount paid for admission, if such amount is 
ten cents or more. This particular act has been of chief concern to 
secondary-school principals throughout the United States. Numerous 
questions have arisen due to circumstances that principals have encountered 
in actual school situations. The collectors of this tax have received in- 
numerable requests for interpretations of the act. The Revenue Act 
does not state specifically just how the tax operates under many situations. 
In fact, when identical questions have been submitted to the collectors, 
different interpretations have been given. 

The Massachusetts Association of Secondary-School Principals were 
very much concerned about the proper administration of this act. They 
needed information that would be of help to principals. The Association, 
together with the State Athletic Association, decided to get as much 
specific information about the new tax as was possible. As a_ result 
of this interest, they appointed a committee of which Mayo M. Macoon, 
Principal of the Framingham High School and President of the State 
Secondary-School Principal’s Association, was Chairman. This special 
committee prepared questions concerning specific situations that were 
encountered by many principals throughout the state. These questions 
were assembled with the hope that they would cover most situations that 
might arise within the secondary school in relation to the application 
of the new law. 

The committee then submitted this group of questions to the 
Internal Revenue Collector in the State of Massachusetts. These questions 
were answered by him and returned to the special committee. They were 
then mimeographed and sent to all the principals in the state. Since the 
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questions had general application, the State Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of Massachusetts thought that these opinions would be 
of interest and heip to secondary-school principals in other states, They 
kindly passed the material on to the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. These questions were then re-checked by the U. S. 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue in Washington, D. C. 
At the same time additional questions were submitted for answers. 
The list of questions and answers which follows is the final form as 
approved by, the U. S. Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, D. S. 
Bliss, Washington, D. C. These questions due to their general appli- 
cability should be of real assistance to secondary-school principals, and at 
the same time relieve them greatly of the necessity of writing to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for opinions concerning questions which arise 
in the administration of this tax within their school. The questions have 
been asked not with any intent of finding ways of evading the law, 
but rather with a sincere desire on the part of secondary-school principals 
for clarification and possible application of the tax law. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals is most 
appreciative of the efforts of the Massachusetts Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for making it possible to publish these rulings so that they 
may be of help generally to all secondary-school principals throughout 
the nation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS PASSED UPON BY THE U. S. DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


1. Q.—Is the tax to be figured on admissions as low as one cent, or is 
the lowest level ten cents? The example given on the mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet was for ten cents which led to the 
belief that that was the lowest amount taxable. 

A.—Admissions of any amount are subject to tax regardless of the 
charge, except that no tax is imposed on the amount paid for 
the admission of a child under twelve years of age, if the amount 
paid is less than ten cents. 

2. Q.—Is there any difference between a private activity (school, class, 
etc.) and a public activity as far as admission tax is concerned? 
(Examples: School or Class Dance—for school pupils only, and 
a class play—for general public). 

A.—No. Tax applies on the charge made for admission whether the 
affair is public or private. 

3. Q.—Are admissions to functions held on Sundays subject to admission 
tax? 

A—Yes. 

4. Q.—Are functions, held by private or parochial schools supported by 
private or religious organizations subject to tax if admission is 
charged? 

A—Yes. 
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5. Q.—Must “Playing Fields” be registered and activities held thereon 
reported by the authorities who control the scheduling of events? 


A.—Yes. 

6. Q.—Is it the seat, space, or admission that is subject to tax? If 
seats are arranged so that students sit in certain sections and 
adults in others, must the student pay the adult tax if he sits 
in the adult section? 

A.—The admission fee is subject to tax, and if an additional charge 
is made for a seat or other space, such charge is taxable as an 
additional .admission fee. Where students of any school, (in- 
cluding colleges, universities, high schools, and elementary 
schools), are admitted to athletic events or other affairs held 
at the school which they attend, it is deemed that they are not 
admitted “under circumstances under which” other persons are 
admitted, and if admitted at a reduced price, they are liable for 
tax on the amount actually paid by them for admission, except 
that an admission charge of less than ten cents to a child under 
twelve years of age is exempt from tax, whether the event 
is held at their own school or elsewhere. Visitors, including 
students of other schools, twelve years of age or over, admitted to 
athletic events or other affairs at reduced prices, are liable for 
tax, based on the regular established price of admission to other 
persons for the same or similiar accommodations. Children of 
other schools under twelve years of age, admitted to the events 

at reduced prices, where the charge is ten cents or more, are 
liable for tax at the rate of one cent for each ten cents or fraction 
thereof, of the amount paid for admission. 

7. Q.—If any section of a grandstand or of a hall is reserved exclusively 
for students, are admission tickets for those sections subject to 
tax? This assumes that the activity is scheduled by the school. 

A.—Yes. Tax applies on the amount actually paid by the student 
for admission, if the affair is held at the school at which they 
are students. However, students of other schools, admitted to 
the reserved section of a grandstand or of a hall, at a price less 
than the admission price for adults to similiar sections, are liable 
for tax, based on the admission charged to adults for similiar 
accommodations. 

8. Q.—It is understood that at each booth where tickets are sold there 
must be a sign indicating: Est. Price, Tax, Total, for each 
class of tickets. Is that correct? 

A—Yes. 

9. Q.—Are Adult Season Tickets for football, sold previous to October 1, 
1941, subject to tax? 

A.—Tickets sold previous to October 1, 1941, for which payment was 
made previous to October 1, 1941 are not subject to tax if the pro- 
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ceeds were for the benefit of an organization entitled to exemption 
under the admissions tax section of the law before amendment by 
the Revenue Act of 1941. 

10. Q.—Are Adult Season Tickets for football, sold after October 1, 
1941, subject to tax, and if so is the tax based on the pro rata 
admission for games after October Ist? 

A.—These tickets are subject to tax if the payment for the ticket 
was made on or after October 1, 1941. The tax is based on the 
total price for which the season ticket is sold. The date of pay- 
ment governs the tax liability. Therefore, if the payment is made 
on or after October 1, 1941, the total payment is taxable even 
though it covers admission to some affairs held previous to 
October 1, 1941. 

11. Q.—In all cases of season tickets where there are no stubs, but owner is 
admitted by having ticket punched, what record if any is supposed 
to be kept of such admissions? 

A.—An accurate daily record must be kept of admissions of all 
classes including admission by season ticket. In accordance with 
section 101.18 of Regulations 43 (1941 Edition) tickets taken up 
by the management must be kept on hand for a period of not 
less than six months for possible inspection by a revenue officer. 

12. Q.—In some schools students do not have “Association Memberships” 
and therefore season tickets are sold to them for a series 
of games—football, basketball, or baseball. These pupils sit in 
sections reserved for them and outsiders are not admitted to 
those sections. Are such admissions taxable? 

A.—These season tickets are taxable based on the price for which 
the season ticket is sold. 

13. Q.—Many schools are organized on a Student Activity, or Student 
Association basis, membership in which is paid by dues usually 
extending over a period of weeks or months. In addition to 
indicating membership, the tickets that are issued, or stubs 
attached, give members the right to attend a certain group of activi- 
ties during the school year, and frequently include subscriptions 
to all school publications. In some cases all school activities of 
the year are included. Since such dues are in the nature of a 
student activity fund, similar to the “Activity Memberships” in 
colleges, are admissions under such organizations subject to tax 
and if so on what unit basis? Also are such dues subject to tax, 
provided they do not exceed ten dollars per year per student 
member? 

Frequently these memberships are of two types, junior and 
senior, the junior referring to pupils in junior high and ele- 
mentary schools. Junior members are included in membership for 
a portion of the activities and their membership cards or stubs 
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attached, admit them to the activities covered. Many times the 
money for these junior memberships is given to the respective 
junior schools to enable them to finance activities not covered 
by appropriated money. Since these junior memberships also 
are in the nature of student activity funds, are they subject to the 
admission tax? 

A.—In connection with student activity fees, it has been held by the 
Bureau in connection with student activity fees paid to a college 
or university that they are not subject to tax as admission fees. 
It has also been held by the Bureau that free admissions of stu- 
dents of colleges or universities to athletic events to which they 
are entitled to admission by reason of having paid the student 
activity fee are not subject to tax. The ruling that a student 
activity fee charged by a college or university is in the nature of 
a tuition fee does not apply to high schools, or free schools. 
Amounts paid by students of high schools or free schools for the 
student activity tickets represent amounts paid for admission by 

~ season ticket or subscription and are subject to tax at the rate of 
one cent for each ten cents or fraction thereof. If the dues in 
a student association cover primarily the right to admission to 
athletic games and other school affairs, the so-called dues are 
subject to tax as amounts paid for admission by season ticket or 
subscription. If the payments cover a subscription to the school 
paper as well as admissions, the charges may be separated and tax 
collected only on the charges made for admiission. 

14. Q—Are student activities in the school, conducted as strictly school 
functions, in school time or in afternoons or evenings, for students 
only, subject to tax? 

A.—Yes, if any admission fee is charged. 

15. Q.—Are admissions to school functions subject to tax when these 
activities are held for the purpose of raising money to pay for 
Christmas Boxes for the needy, or other social service work? 

A.—Yes. 

16. Q.—If admission to a function is based on the purchase during the day 
of an article such as a rose (Rose Day), cam that article be used 
for admission without paying a tax? 

A.—The amount paid is an admission fee and is subject to tax. 

17. Q.—Are school assemblies which are held during school time, and 
which are attended only by school pupils, subject to tax if pupils 
pay to attend? Frequently these assemblies are held to raise 
money for charitable funds of the school and they are parts of the 
scheduled activities of the school. 

A.—The admission fees to these events are taxable. 

18. Q.—If pupils only are admitted to a school party, and a nominal 
charge of ten or fifteen cents is made to cover, or help cover, 
necessary expenses, which may or may not include serving light 
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refreshments, are such charges subject to admission tax? 

A.—These charges are admission fees and subject to tax. 

19. Q.—Many schools hold afternoon dances which any pupil of the 
school may attend by paying a nominal amount of from five to 
fifteen cents. Frequently these are under a School Activity 
Fund and membership on the club plan enables members to 
enter without admission charge. If these activities are con- 
ducted on the club plan of membership and attendance is restricted - 
to members, is there any admission tax? Any admission tax 
on those who are not members, and who pay five to fifteen cents 
at the door? 

A.—The admission fees of five to fifteen cents are subject to tax on the 
basis of the amount paid. With respect to the free admissions of 
students who are admitted by reason of having paid the student 
activity fee, the same information applies as given in the answer 
to Question 13. 

20. Q.—Is it sufficient to issue Press Tags or Working Press Tags to the 
Working Press to enable them to gain admission? Is it necessary 
to charge any tax? 

A.—It has been held that newspaper reporters, photographers, teleg- 
raphers, radio announcers, and persons of similar vocations who 
are admitted free to any place for the performance of special 
duties in connection with an event and whose special duties are 
the sole reason for their presence and free admission, are not 
liable for any tax on admissions. Tickets of admission for such 
persons must show that they are good for the admission of per- 
sons in one of these classes. 

21. Q.—It is assumed that members of bands, cheerleaders, ushers, and 
venders, as well as principals, faculty managers, and teachers as- 
signed to duties are working members and therefore not subject 
to tax. Is this correct? 

A.—Under the admissions tax section of the law free admissions of 
bona fide employees are not subject to tax. Bona fide persons, 
employees, include those regularly employed by the proprietor of 
the place or attraction or regularly engaged in work or business 
transacted there whether their duties require admission to the 
place or not and whether on duty at the time admitted or not, and 
other persons whose admission to the place is required for perfor- 
mance of some duty to, or work for, the proprietor. Persons men- 
tioned in this question, therefore, are not subject to tax on their 
free admissions. 

22. Q.—May members of either competing team, not in uniform, be ad- 
mitted without tickets or must they pay at least the Tax? 

A.—If members of the competing team are admitted free, they are not 
subject to tax, and if they are admitted at a reduced rate they 
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pay a tax based on the reduced rate charge (unless a contrary 
ruling is made by the Bureau). Such persons must have tickets 
indicating that they are good for the admission of the specified 
persons. 


23. Q.—Some schools play their athletic contests on what is known as 
“Open Fields” where it is either illegal or impossible to charge 
admission. Individuals who attend contribute what they wish 
to pay and many do not pay at all. Are such contributions sub- 
ject to tax? 

A.—If persons who attend these contests pay any specified amount 
and tickets are sold beforehand for such amount implying that 
they are admission to these games, such charge is an admission fee 
whether or not it is illegal for an admission fee to be charged. If, 
however, anyone may attend these contests and is free to enter 
the field and watch the game and are not required to pay any 
admission therefor either before, at the time of entrance, or at 
any other time, no tax is due. 


24. Q.—A senior class gives a party to the sophomore class and practically 
all seniors vote to give ten cents toward expenses. Juniors who 
care to do so contribute ten cents. The night of the party, ALL 
members of the school may attend and no admission is charged. 
Students names are checked off a school list as they enter. Is 
there any tax involved in this activity and if so on what basis is 
it established? 


A.—If the ten cent charge paid by all Seniors and those Juniors who 
care to make the payment, entitles them to attend the party, 
and when the students are checked off on the school list, any- 
one who has not paid the ten cents is required to make the pay- 
ment, though ten cents is an admission fee and is subject to a tax 
of one cent. If all members of the school may attend whether 
or not they have paid the ten cents, and when their names are 
checked off, it is found that a number have not paid the ten cents 
and are not required to do so, there is no liability to tax. 


25. Q—Are Membership Cards of the Massachusetts High-School Prin- 
cipals’ (Athletic) Association, which are issued to principals, 
faculty managers, and coaches of member schools, subject to tax? 
These cards admit bearers to games throughout the state. 

A.—Members of the faculty, coaches and employees of any school, 
admitted free to events held at their own school, are not liable for 
tax. Members of the faculty, coaches and employees of other 
schools, admitted free, are liable for tax, based on the established 
price of admission to other persons for the same or similar ac- 
commodations. 


26. Q.—Must a guest of the school present both a tax ticket, five cents 
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on established price of fifty-cents, and a Complimentary Ticket 
to gain admission, or will the tax ticket suffice? 

A.—A person admitted free to an event must present a ticket eviden- 
cing the free admission, on which is indicated the amount of tax 
based on the established price. One such ticket is sufficient. 


27. Q.—If members of squads—pupils—from other communities attend 
the games—not members of teams playing—must pay for at least 
the tax tickets, is this tax established on the adult or pupil 
admission price? 

A.—lIn accordance with rulings made by the Bureau in connection 
with such admissions of students to college and university athletic 
events, free admissions of students are not subject to tax, and if 
such students are admitted at reduced rate amounts they are 
taxable on the reduced rate amount and not on the basis of the 
established price charged to the general public. This ruling ap- 
plies only to pupils admitted to affairs held at their own school. 
Pupils, 12 years of age or over, from other schools admitted at 
reduced rates, are liable for tax, based on the regular established 
price of admission to adults for the same or similar accommoda- 
tions. Pupils under 12 year of age admitted to affairs free or for 
less than 10 cents, whether the affair is at their own school or 
elsewhere, are not liable for tax, and if admitted at reduced rates, 
where the charge is 10 cents or more, are liable for tax at the rate 
of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof, of the amount paid 
for admission. 

28. Q.—Are principals and teachers of schools other than those participat- 
ing, but in the same community, the superintendent of schools, 
school committee members, athletic advisory council members, 
not on regular duty in connection with the game, subject to the 
Tax on Regular Adult Admission, although admitted as guests 
of the school? 

A.—I: is held that faculty members, committee members, athletic 
advisory council members, etc., of a college, high school or free 
school admitted to affairs at the school at which they are employed, 
are admitted by reason of their connection with the institution, 
and if admitted free, are not liable for tax. If they are admitted 
at a reduced price they are liable for tax on the amount actually 
paid by them for admission. Faculty members, etc. of other 
schools admitted free as guests or at reduced rates to school affairs, 
are liable for the tax when they are admitted, based on the 
established price charged other persons for the same or similar 
aceommodations. 

29. Q.—Shduld schools have serially numbered Tax Tickets to sell to those 
admitted as guests? 

A.—Tickets must be provided to evidence all free admissions. If 
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they are not dated tickets, they must be serially numbered be- 
ginning with one and running to five hundred thousand and 
must show the amount of tax thereon based on the established 
price of admission. In this connection there is a form cir- 
cular letter relating to the manner in which tickets of admission 
should be printed. 


30. Q.—Is it possible for a school to use tickets a second or third time 
provided a record is kept of the sales and tax paid? 


A.—Tickets may not be used a second or third time. When used 
once, the tickets or stubs taken up at the time of admission must 
be kept on hand for a period of not less than six months for 
possible checking by a revenue officer. (See 11-A above). 


31. Q—It is understood that registration form No. 729 must be filed 
by the individual who is to be responsible for records and pay- 
ment of tax. Is that the correct form or is some other form 
necessary? Are requirements in regard to filing returns met if 
only one person in the school is so registered, provided all ac- 
counts are cleared and reported through him—such as the prin- 
cipal? Is this the regular monthly reporting form that is sub- 
mitted by the close of the month following the activities? 

A.—The registration form is Form 752 which must be executed by all 
persons who conduct affairs regularly to which admission fees 
are charged or all persons who are the owners or proprietors of 
places to which admission fees are charged whether, by them- 
selves or by other persons. Form 729 is the form to be used in 
filing the return of admissions taxes. One return may be filed 
covering all events conducted by the school or by organizations 
connected with the school for which the school is responsible for 
collecting the tax and filing the return. These returns are required 
to be filed on a calendar month basis each and every month not 
later than the last day of the month succeeding that for which 
the return is made. 


32. Q.—If schools had serially numbered tickets on hand this fall, may 
they be used by properly stamping; Est. Price, Tax, Total, on each 


ticket? 


A.—Old tickets on hand may be used until a new supply can be pro- 
cured provided they show the established price for which the 
ticket is sold and are not sold for any other price, and provided 
the tax is collected in addition to the price shown on the ticket 
and the proper signs are posted showing the admiss'9n price as 
indicated on the ticket, the tax, and the total. If the tickets are 
sold for a price other than the price printed on the ticket, they 
must be overstamped to show the new established price, the tax, 
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and the total. New properly printed tickets should be secured 


as promptly as possible. 
33. Q.—Must all tickets bear the following information: 
JONES HIGH SCHOOL 
Est. Price ___.. 45 (Tickets to be numbered 


Tax 05 serially) 


TO. comin ae 
On tickets numbered serially and covering a series of games 
held at the same place, is it necessary to have the place of the 
game or the name of the opponent for any special game printed 
on the ticket? 

A.—All tickets must show the name of the vender, the place where 
the affair is to be held, the established price, the tax, and the total. 
Tickets must be serially numbered beginning with 1 and run- 
ning to 500,000, or if not serially numbered in this manner, they 
must be dated and valid only on the date indicated thereon. If 
the opponent is jointly responsible for holding the affair and col- 
lecting the admission charges and paying the tax to the govern- 
ment, the name of the opponent must also appear on the ticket. 
Otherwise, only the name of the school responsible need appear. 

34. Q.—If 1,000 tickets, properly marked for a specific single activity, 
with date, event, established price, tax, total, and place, are se- 
cured, and only 750 are used for the event, must a tax be 
paid on the entire 1,000 and a claim entered for a rebate on the 
250 not used, or is the tax forwarded only on tickets actually sold. 

A.—Tax applies on all tickets sold and not only on the tickets used. 
If 1,000 tickets are printed for an event and 750 are sold, tax is 
payable to the government only on the 750 which are sold. 

35. Q.—In above case what disposition is made of the remaining 
250 tickets? Must they be retained until they can be destroyed 
in the presence of a revenue officer? 

A.—All unsold tickets are required to be kept on hand and not de- 
stroyed unless in the presence of a representative from the Col- 
lector’s office. 

36. Q.—It is understood that children under twelve years of age are not 
taxed provided the admission charge is under ten cents. Is that 





correct? 

A.—Children under twelve years of age are not subject to tax if ad- 
mitted for nine cents or less. If admitted for ten cents or more 
they are taxable on the amount actually charged for admission. 


37. Q.—It is understood that members of the armed forces of the United 
States, and CCC members, in uniform, may be admitted without 

tax if they are not charged regular admission, and if charged at a 

reduced rate, the tax will be figured accordingly. Is that correct? 
A.—Members of the military or naval forces of the United States 
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when in uniform and members of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps when in uniform are not subject to tax if admitted free 

and if admitted at a reduced rate must pay the tax only on the 
amount actually charged for admission. 

38. Q.—Several schools play football games on Armistice Day and, as 
part of the activity, veterans of the World War, National Guard 
Units, and other military units that might be available are in- 
vited to attend. Appropriate Armistice Day Exercises are held 
between the halves of the games under the auspices of these 
guests. Must the school pay a tax on these guests, or may they 
be considered Working Members, or members of the Armed 
Forces and therefore tax exempt? 

A.—Veterans of the world war, national guard units, and other 
military units admitted free must pay a tax based on the estab- 
lished price for the same or a similar accommodation. If any 
members of such units are also members of the military or naval 
forces of the United States and are in uniform when admitted, 
they may be admitted without payment of the tax if admitted free, 
or if admitted at a reduced rate must pay a tax on the amount 
actually charged for admission. ea 

39. Q.—Do schools report attendance and receipts immediately at the end 
of each game or activity, or wait until the monthly report is 
filed at close of month succeeding the activities? 

A.—Monthly returns are required to be filed of the tax on admissions 
to the events held by schools, on form 729. These returns are due 
and payable on a calendar month basis not later than the last 
day of the month succeeding that for which the return is made. 

40. Q.—Is an admission tax paid on all tickets sold or only those presented 
at the gate or door. Tickets for many activities are sold in ad- 
vance, but sometimes are not used. If the tax is on the basis of 
those presented it would appear difficult to check, as those that 
are sold do include the tax, even though all persons do not attend. 

A.—The tax applies on all tickets sold and not only on those presented 
at the door or at the gate. It is immaterial whether or not the 
tickets are used; if they are sold, tax must be paid. 

41. Q.—It is understood that for chartered buses, secured by schools for 
groups of pupils, there is no tax unless the cost of the bus divided 
by actual number of seats, gives an amount which equals or ex- 
ceeds seventy cents. Is that correct? Most buses are secured for 
complete round trips and are secured for less than that amount. 

A.—The correct ruling in connection with the operation of chartered 
buses is as follows: 

“Amounts paid for transportation on chartered buses are subject 

to the 5 per cent tax imposed by section 3469 of the Internal 

Revenue Code provided such buses have a seating capacity of 10 

or more passengers and the charge per person amounts to more 
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than 35 cents. Where a bus is chartered for a fixed fee, the 
charge per person may be determined by dividing the amount 
paid for the charter of the bus by number of persons actually 
transported. This rule is applicable to either one way or round- 
trip movements.” 

42. Q.—In the case of season tickets of admission to events held at a school 
is the tax based on the price of the season ticket or on the es- 
tablished price of each separate event covered by the season 
ticket? 

A.—The tax on a season ticket of admission to events held at a 
school is based on the etsablished price of the season ticket, re- 
gardiess of the established price of a single admission. The tax 
on a season ticket selling for $2.00 is 20 cents. The taxes must 
be collected on the season tickets of admission at the time the 
ticket is sold, and must be paid to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue on or before the last day of the month following the 
month in which such taxes are collected. Therefore, a return, 
Form 729, must be filed each month showing the taxes collected 
during the preceding month. Copies of Form.729 may be se- 
cured from the collectors of the districts in which the schools are 
located. See No. 10. 

43. Q.—On what basis are membership dues or fees subject to the tax? 

A.—Section 1710 of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended by section 
543 of the Revenue Act of 1941, imposes a tax equivalent to 11 
per centum of any amount paid as dues or membership fees to 
any social, athletic, or sporting club or organization, if the dues 
or fees of an active resident annual member are in excess of 
$10.00 per year. 

If the dues of active members of a social, athletic, or sporting 
club are in excess of $10.00 per year, such dues are subject to the 
tax imposed by section 1710 of the Code, as amended. 

If no fixed charge is made to members of a club for admission 
to a series of club programs, and the club members who have 
paid their dues are admitted free, the members are not liable for 
the tax imposed on free admissions by section 1700 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended by section 541 of the Revenue 
Act of 1941. However, if the so-called dues are in fact paid for 
admission to a series of entertainments or other affairs, the 
amounts so paid represent amounts paid for admission by season 
ticket or subscription, and are subject to tax. 

Where an admission charge is made to non-members attending 
the club programs, the tax on admissions applies to such charge 
at the rate of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof. See 


No. 13. 
44. Q.—Please explain number 13 more fully. 
A.—The ruling that an annual activity fee collected from students of 
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a college or university is in the nature of a tuition fee rather 
than a charge for admission, may not be applied to high schools or 
other free schools, 

Where students of a college are admitted free or at reduced rates 
to games held at other colleges, or other places, it is deemed 
that they are admitted “under circumstances under which” other 
persons are admitted, and they are liable for a tax based on the 
regular established price of admission to the public for the same 
or similar accommodations. This is true whether or not the 
students have paid to their own college a tuition fee or a student 
activity fee: 

The rulings as set forth previously in these questions and answers 
with respect to student activity tickets are correct, and your at- 
tention is also directed to the additional information listed under 
13-A. There is also additional information in the copy of MT: 
M-Mimeograph Coll. No. 5289, dated November 22, 1941, which 
relates to the tax on admissions to athletic games and other en- 
tertainments conducted by high schools. This Mimeograph also 
relates to school activities conducted by junior high schools, ele- 
mentary schools, and other free schools. 


45. Q.—Schools frequently hold dinners and banquets at which entertain- 


ment is given. Does the tax on admissions apply for these events? 


A.—In the case of a dinner or banquet followed by music and danc- 


ing, a floor show, or the like, where no separate charge is made 
for the entertainment, it is held that the charge made to those 
attending which is paid over to the hotel, or other place where the 
affair is held, for the dinner or banquet, does not represent an 
admission charge within the meaning of section 1700(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended by section 541 of the Revenue 
Act of 1941, and is not subject to tax, but that any excess charge 
above the cost of dinner, is an admission charge to the entertain- 


ment, and is subject to tax. 


46. Q.—Students of a school are admtited to an affair held at their own 


school for 22 cents and visiting students are admitted for the same 
price. Adults pay 50 cents. What tax is collected from the home 
students and from the visiting students? 


A.—Paragraph 7 of Mimeograph 5289 relates to free and reduced 


rate admission to affairs held at schools. In accordance with the 
rulings set forth in paragraph 7, students of a school admitted at 
reduced rates of 22 cents to affairs held at their own school, are 
liable for tax of 3 cents, and students of other schools are liable 
for tax of 5 cents based on the regular established price of 50 


cents to adults. 


47. Q—A game between two schools is held at a place which has no con- 





nection with either school for which 25 cents is charged to alh 
students but adults pay 50 cents. What is the base on which the 


tax is collected? 
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A.—Paragraph 8 of, the Mimeograph relates to free and reduced rate 
admissions, where a game between two schools is held at a place 
which has no connection with either school. If 25 cents is charged 
to all students admitted to the game, the tax will be 5 cents, 
based on the established price of 50 cents to adults for the same 
or similar accommodations, whether or not the students are 
seated in a separate section. 

48. Q.—Explain more fully the necessary markings to be placed on activity 
books as well as the correctness of the ruling concerning reserved 
seat tickets. 

A.—The statements relative to reserve seat tickets are correct. With 
respect to season tickets, the tax is based on the regular price of 
the season ticket, regardless of the price of a single admission. 
(See 10-B.) Therefore, the season tickets must show the regular 
price of the season ticket, and the tax based on the price of such 
season ticket. With respect to reserved seat student activity 
books, if the ticket is valid for admission to a reserved seat, 
and if a part of the ticket is taken up by the management, the 
location and seat number must appear on the end taken up by the 
management as well as on the stub to be held by the person ad- 
mitted. As stated, if the covers of the season book show the 
established price, the tax, the name of the place, and the date or 
serial number, and the book contains a coupon for each event, 
the cover of the book should be numbered, and, for identification 
purposes, each coupon should bear the same serial number. 


The members of the Occupations Club of the Muskegon, Michigan, High School learn of 
the values and the limitations of aptitude tests. In the course of their activities 
they also learn how they can improve educationally on the job. 





State-Wide Service Centers for Secondary Education 


A Co-operative Program in the Improvement of Secondary Education 


Promoted by the Teacher-Education Institutions and the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Report by 
OSCAR GRANGER 
State Co-ordinator of Pennsylvania 


For a number of years the Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals had worked through com- 
mittees on a number of important problems. The accomplishments and 
influence of thid committee work were uncertain, lacked power, and often 
seemed futile. But in instances where committees had the approval and 
aid of the State Department of Public Instruction and teacher education 
institutions this was not the case. In view of these situations plans for 
Service Centers to promote studies and research by the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1939 was 
a logical move in their developing program. This program was initiated 
by Pennsylvania secondary-school principals to help the principals of the 
state to work co-operatively on their common problems in secondary 
education. The plan adopted in Harrisburg by the state principals as- 
sociation at their October meeting in 1939 provided for a definite 
functional organization for each Service Center. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF RESEARCH AND STUDIES 
DURING THE YEAR, 1939-40 


Three major centers, known as State Centers, were established. These 
centers are the University of, Pennsylvania at Philadelphia for the eastern 
part of the state including convention districts, Northeastern, Eastern, 
and Southeastern; the Pennsylvania State College at State College for the 
central part of the state including convention districts, Central and 
Southern; and the University of Pittsburgh for the western part of the state 
including convention districts, Midwestern, Southwestern, and North- 
western. 

The directing personnel was composed of two committees. The 
General Committee was made up of the members of the State 
Association’s Research and Planning Committees and the directors of the 
three centers. This committee was to meet the following October and 
again in May to advise with their Executive Committee on plans and 
work. It had the responsibility of developing a program to present to 
the membership at the next October meeting giving detailed plans for 
work during that current year and the following summer. The Admin- 
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istrative Committee was composed of the three directors of the Service 
Centers, a representative of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and the State Co-ordinator as chairman of the committee. This committee 
has immediate supervision in the directing and co-ordinating of all studies 
under the supervision of the Centers that have been set up as state studies. 
On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the State Association 
appropriated money for the promotion and development of the program of 
the committee. It was the responsibility of the chairman of the Research 
Committee who is a member of the General Committee to seek financial 
aid from foundations, the State Education Association, and other sources 
to promote the work of the committees working in the Centers. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF STUDIES AND RESEARCH FoR 1940-4] 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals during the previous school year had given attention 
to the development of plans for work and a general study of the needs in 
the secondary school. The committee had laid plans and begun the 
promotion of activities for the establishment of Service Centers. For the 
further promotion of the program during the school year 1940-41 continued 
thought was given to the continuation of the program by. establishing the 
Service Center idea more extensively throughout the state. A General 
Committee of fifteen members, whose purpose was to give direction and 
assistance in the establishment of additional Centers and in the perfection 
of plans for their operation was appointed. An Administrative Committee 
of five members was also appointed to give attention to the general 
administration of the work of these Service Centers. 


THe GENERAL CoMMITTEE which includes the members of the Plan- 


ning and the Research Committees are: 

Joun D, ANDERSON—Principal, High School, Butler, Pennsylvania 

T. Bayarp Beatry—Principal, Radnor Township High School, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania 

R. E. BoyLtes—Principal, High School, Washington, Pennsylvania 

Paut L. CressmMAN—Director, Bureau of Instruction, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Frank G. Davis—Professor of Education, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Joun H. E1tsennhAvR—Principal, Senior High School, Reading, Penna. 

GrorcE C. GALPHIN—Professor of Education, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

OscakR GRANGER—Principal, Haverford Township High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania 

Epwakp D. GrizzeE.t—Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

G. W. LereveR—Principal, High School, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

H. C. McEtroy—Principal, High School, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

J. E. Smiru—Principal, Senior High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

R, J. W. TEMPLIN—Superintendent of Schools, West Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Cart E. WuHIprpLeE—Principal, Keith Junior High School, Altoona, Penna. 

Mary J. WyLanp—Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
PauUL L. CRESSMAN—Director, Bureau of Instruction, Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Epwarp D. GrizzEtt—Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. W. D. Sones—Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mary J. WyLanp—Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 


State College, Pennsylvania 
Oscak GRANGER—Chairman, Principal, Haverford Township High School, 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Typical of the interest and concern secondary-school principals have 
in this program is the following resolution unanimously adopted May, 
1941, by the Philadelphia Suburban Principals Association: 

“In order (a) to promote closer relationships and better understanding 
between the colleges and the secondary schools of the state and (b) to 
develop the Service Bureau as an effective educational agency of teacher- 
training institutions, be it resolved that the Philadelphia Suburban Prin- 
cipals’ Association, (a) commend those colleges in this area which have 
already started such programs and (b) encourage and support further 
sponsorship of educational meetings, and the development, in a general 
way, of in-service training for teachers.” 


HOW IS A SERVICE CENTER ESTABLISHED? 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals is a professional body including the majority of secondary- 
school principals, professors of secondary education, and state officials 
concerned with secondary education. This Association has outlined the 
following standards for the recognition of Service Centers by the General 
Committee in considering aid to them as indicated in item number 4 below. 

1. The Center should be desired by secondary schools in an area and 
must provide facilities definitely to aid the schools in their professional 
work including such facilities as: place for meeting; teacher-training staff 
service; clerical service; student and cadet aid; teacher-training staff to 
visit local schools; laboratory materials and service; and the use of the 
materials of instruction such as library, textbooks, tests, curriculum, 
laboratories, clinics for testing and reading clinic aids, and related activities. 
2. The Center will have a steering committee made up of a number 


ae 


of teacher-education staff members, secondary-school principals, classroom 
teachers, and special teachers. 

3. The Center will be free to choose the kind and number of problems 
for its local program of work, but it must agree to do this with considera- 
tion of the work of other Centers, state-wide studies, and' its own ability to 


make a contribution. 
4. The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals agrees to publish reports of work done by a Service 
Center and to keep each Service Center informed of important state and 
national studies. Also ta assist the Center in every way possible by such 
aids as: 
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a. Financial assistance, direct and indirect. 
b. Obtaining recognition from groups, professional or political. 
c. Co-ordinating studies. 
d. Other assistance whenever possible and desirable. 
WHAT IS A SERVICE CENTER EXPECTED TO DO? 
1. It can co-ordinate and advise in field studies that teachers and 
administrators think are needed to improve their schools as they now exist. 
2. In some instances it should initiate, direct, and supervise research 
necessary for the solution of a problem. 
3. It should implement the use of the findings of research by giving 
local schools the latest information available and by reporting to the State. 
4. It should unite the efforts of the three groups—teacher-education 
staff members, including the academic and professional, the public school 
administrators, and the classroom teachers and cther special teachers in 
such a manner as to bring theory and practice nearer together and help 
in the in-service and pre-service education of all teachers and administrators. 


PLANS FOR THE PROMOTION OF A STATE-WIDE 
PROGRAM FoR 1941-42 


The Research Committee has three important state studies under way 
at present. One other study is being planned. These four studies include: 
1. The Curriculum for the Non-College Pupil 
2. A Physical Education, Health, and Recreation Program for 
the State 
3. Secondary-School and College Relations in English and Other 
Instructional Fields 
4. The State Recommended Program,—How English and History 
Teachers Can Work Together to the Best Interest of the Pupil 
Many secondary schools located in a number of districts in Penn- 
sylvania are providing better education for their pupils because of the 
work now being done in these Service Centers.: The Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has ample 
reason to cite the work of a number of ‘teacher-education institutions that 
have fostered and furthered this professional program through a service 
program. Special reports on the activities of these Centers follow. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mary Jane Wyland, Director 


It is the desire of the School of Education to make available its 
facilities to any school people in the field who may care to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded. In addition to consultative service by various 
staff members, the clinics, the curriculum laboratory, and the special con- 
ferences probably offer the most immediate help to teachers in the field. 

On Saturday, November 1, 1941 the Service Center, in co-operation 
with the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary- 
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School Principals, sponsored a conference on the teaching of English in 
secondary schools. This conference featured demonstrations of some of the 
newer things in teaching English and gave observers an opportunity to sec 
how secondary-school pupils react to them. There were six demonstration 
centers and the program was so arranged that teachers were able to see at 
least three of them. At noon there was a luncheon with Dr. Dora V. 
Smith of the University of Minnesota as speaker, followed by a discussion 
of current problems in teaching English. This conference met with en- 
thusiastic support from teachers. Approximately three hundred attended. 

One of the most recent services made available to the secondary schools 
is the curriculum. laboratory. This laboratory was first used by resident 
students and teachers from near-by schools during’ the second semester of 
1940-41. The purpose of the new laboratory is to accumulate and make 
more readily accessible some of the better and more recent materials which 
might prove helpful to those interested in improving the curriculum. These 
materials will supplement those which are found in the general college 
library and the School of Education textbook reading room. 

At present the laboratory contains between three and four hundred 
courses of study distributed among the various subject-matter areas offered 
in secondary schools; more than seventy-five books on the curriculum, 
many pamphlets and other miscellaneous materials, and a large number 
of student reports submitted in courses. In addition, there are a number 
of bibliographies on specialized fields. New materials which become 
available during the year will be added from time to time. Teachers and 
principals in the State College area are taking advantage of this additional 
opportunity to obtain help in their school problems. 

Another service, the Speech Clinic, offers its facilities to the children 
of the state throughout the year. By writing to the Speech Clinic an ap- 
pointment can be made at which time the staff will examine a pupil who 
has either a speech or hearing defect. After the examination, the staff 
members will advise the parents or teachers on proper remedial proce- 
dures. During the six-week summer sessions a residential clinic is operated 
in which pupils are given intensive training in lip-reading or speech. 

The Psycho-Educational Clinic of The Pennsylvania State College also 
provides psychological service of a general nature. This includes voca- 
tional guidance, diagnosis of learning difficulties, and diagnosis of person- 
ality maladjustment. It has been approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion as a mental clinic for school exclusion. All services of this clinic 
are rendered by appointment only. 

The Reading Clinic established at The Pennsylvania State College in 
1937 offers a laboratory for the studyi of problems in reading. Since both 
the prevention and correction of reading and study difficulties are stressed, 
this clinic serves the following purposes: (1) to provide a laboratory for 
the preparation of teachers and clinicians; (2) to assist course of study 
committees in public schools with their problems; (3) to maintain a ma- 
terials laboratory and library for teachers concerned with systematic in- 
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struction in reading; (4) to provide clinical service for public school pupils 
and college students with reading handicaps; and (5) to prosecute needed 
research in this field. The activities of this clinic are conducted in close 
co-operation with those of the other clinics and departments of the campus. 

Pennsylvania secondary-school teachers are urged to take advantage 
of any or all of these services which the School of Education at The 
Pennsylvania State College maintains. In the short period that this Serv- 
ice Center has been established hundreds of teachers and principals have 
made use of its facilities. As more.and more teachers and principals be- 
come more fully informed concerning the variety of services that the Cen- 
ter offers and utilize them, the effectiveness of the Service Center increases. 


THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SERVICE CENTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph S. Butterweck, Director 


Temple University has been providing programs for some time that 
served the school people in and about Philadelphia. Conferences on timely 
problems, co-operating in the programs of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Principals Association, and other professional groups, Summer Workshops, 
and Student Citizenship Conferences, represent a few of the services 
available through the University. During the past year a new type of 
service was developed in two public school districts when the University 
provided the services of a member of its staff one day a week to help the 
local schools develop core curriculums. With a background of this 
type of service the Department of Secondary Education has outlined the 
following program for the school year, 1941-42. 

Plans were developed by the Department of Secondary Education to 
provide the time of two members of its staff one day a week for consultant 
service in the field. A room is set aside where materials of all kinds 
necessary to a service program are being gathered. This room is also 
available for meetings and conferences of the teachers in co-operating 
schools. The director has a small budget for operation. Early in Octo- 
ber a meeting was called to which about seventy-five local school people 
came to discuss some major problems in secondary education and ways of 
attacking these problems. Out of that group a small steering committee 
was selected. They are making plans to include several public-school 
districts in a co-operative study of the core curriculum especially in con- 
nection with its implications on reorganization. The facilities of the 
University and staff members’ time are available to carry forward this 
program. To facilitate the program, a Workshop course held every 
Wednesday from four to nine o’clock in the afternoon is offered during 
the second semester where public school people can meet with the two 
staff members at the Center and work in any way they find advantageous. 
This service is free to all co-operating schools. 

Teachers in the co-operating schools who wish to make this work 
count for graduate credit pay the usual University course fee. While this 
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can be done, it is clearly the intent of the program to provide service to the 
area—not a graduate course. 
THE MUHLENBERG COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Isaac Miles Wright, Director 


On March 22, 1941, a conference on the science program in the ele- 
mentary school was held. All of the superintendents and principals and 
elementary teachers in an area of some five counties were invited. About 
three hundred and fifty attended the meeting. The program consisted 
of a speech by Dr. Gerald S. Craig of Teachers College and a panel made 
up of elementary teachers, supervisors, and one college professor. The 
meeting lasted for two hours and the members indicated that much good 
had been accomplished. At least three more such conferences during the 
coming school year have been planned. 

On April 23 the college Mathematics Club held a meeting to which 
they invited the teachers of mathematics in this area. The discussion proved 
to be very valuable and plans have been made to continue the work during 
the present school year. 

In the school year 1941-42, the Service Center plans to hold three con- 
ferences for the teachers of this area after the first of the year,—Mathe- 
matics, Music, and Reading. Definite dates have not been fixed because 
of the number of local meetings up to the present time. The meetings will 


be on Saturday morning with some prominent authority in the field 
This will be followed by a panel discussion based 


on the points stressed in the address. 


presenting the address. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SERVICE CENTER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


W. W. D. Sones, Director 


The Service Center conducted a workshop at the University of Pitts- 
burgh under the direction of Professor W. W. D. Sones the summer of 
1941. It was promoted in two ways: first, by a conference in April, 1940; 
and second, through the regular summer registration at the University. 
The Workshop was rostered as a regular summer course on “The Develop- 
ing High School Program.” Twenty-four of the thirty students who did 
especially effective work were sent on subventions: seven from Prospect 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh; five from Latimer High School, Pittsburgh; 
five from the Junior Department of Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh; two from Langley High School, Pittsburgh; and five from Waynes- 
burg High School. The Pittsburgh teachers attendance was made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Henry C. Frick Commission and the 
Waynesburg teachers were sent by the Waynesburg School District. 

Each enrollee selected a subject matter field (English, Household 
Economics, Social Studies, etc.) and a functional field (The Adolescent, 
Personnel-Social Problems, Defense Preparation, etc.) in which he was 
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especially interested. The class was divided into twenty committees with 
instructions to report on such materials as could be incorporated into the 
actual work of the schools from which the enrollees came. Some signi- 
ficant achievements as a result of these studies were a report on “The 
Activities of the Workshop” to the Principal of the Prospect Junior High 
School, “A Social Studies Program for the Avonworth High School,” and 
“A Curriculum Development Program” for the faculty meetings for the 
year 1941-42 at the Waynesburg High School. Certain members of the 
group became interested in basis English as a medium for teaching non- 
readers. Interesting work in transcribing materials for pupil use was done. 

Because a large number of the teachers enrolled were interested in 
the junior high school, much of the work done was for pupils of that level. 
Another feature was the attempt made to discover what kinds of secondary 
education were actually functioning outside the school, and to appraise 
the significance of such education for the school. Some of the most 
significant questions concerning the work of the schools were raised by 
panel discussions composed of parents and pupils and by triangular 
panel discussions composed of parents, pupils, and teachers. 

The specific results of the work of the various Committees was in- 
corporated in a pamphlet, Youth Education in Practical Living. As long as 
the supply lasts, these are available at one dollar a copy from Dr. W. W. D. 
Sones, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals helped make this possible. The Service Center 
is co-operating in the continuation of these studies as well as other studies 
promoted by the State Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


THE GETTYSBURG COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank H. Kramer, Director 


Through the State Association of Secondary-School Principals a_re- 
quest was made to Gettysburg College to establish a Service Center for 
the secondary schools of the area in and around Gettysburg. The college 
very gladly consented, and as a result the Center was organized. A com- 
mittee of school administrators (county and district superintendents and 
principals) with a few teachers and representatives of the college, was se- 
lected to give direction and leadership to the work. 

Several ideas were presented but it was decided that the first effort of 
the Center should be along the lines of improving the teaching in the 
secondary schools of the area. It was felt that by taking one instructional 
field at a time and holding a “clinic” instead of the regular type of meet- 
ing best results could be obtained. English was chosen as the first field 
of endeavor. An English Clinic was held for school and college English 
teachers on February 1, 1940. This meeting was so successful that the group 
recommended that another clinic be held the following year dealing 
with, “How to Teach Specific Phases of English Work in High Schools.” 
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The committee recommended that the next instructional field to be 
considered should be Social Studies. In view of world conditions, such a 
clinic should be held in the coming spring if at all possible instead of wait- 
ing until the following year. As a result of this recommendation a Social 
Studies Clinic will be held on April 19, 1941. 


THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY SERVICE CENTER 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Harold P. Thomas, Director 


A group of secondary-school principals in the vicinity of Lehigh Uni- 
versity met in May 1941 at the invitation of Harold P. Thomas, Head of 
the Department of Education, to discuss Service Center programs and 
the possibility of a Center at Lehigh. Before the close of the meeting, it had 
been decided that a Center would be of considerable help to the school 
people of that area, therefore a steering committee was appointed to work 
with Dr. Thomas on plans. Facilities including room and materials for the 
work of these groups in the Department of Education at Lehigh were as- 
sured the group. The Center is co-operating in the promotion of the several 
state studies. Plans so far developed include: 

1. October 30, 1941. A meeting with Secondary-School Principals and 
Teachers of Fourth Class School Districts of Northhampton County was 
held for a discussion of “Guidance Problems of the Small Secondary 
School.” Bimonthly meetings at the University are being held since this 
meeting. 

. November 18, 1941. A meeting of the Secondary-School Principals of 
the Lehigh Valley was held at the University as the first of a series of 
meetings on problems of “The Non-Academic Pupil.” The committee 
which planned this meeting has in mind three or four additional meet- 
ings on the same topic during this school year. 

. December 31, 1941 and January 1, 1942. A joint meeting has been 
scheduled with the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

. April 21, 1942. A meeting of the Lehigh Valley Secondary-School and 
College officials is being planned. This group met for the first time last 
spring. They voted to meet at Lehigh for a continuation of their study 
of articulation between the secondary school and the college. Emphasis 
this year is to be placed on the field of English. The group includes not 
only college officials and secondary-school principals but teachers and 
heads of departments of English in both secondary schools and colleges. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Nathan C. Meyer, Director 
The college furnished judges for local essay, speech, and music con- 


tests, as well as information concerning prospective and in-service teachers. 
It also has provided speakers for professional meetings and leaders for com- 
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munity organizations. In addition, complete programs have been provided 
at the college for the teachers and school administrators of this area. The 
audio-visual film library is made available to all local schools by the college. 
The following are some of the programs that have been or will be held for 
teachers during the present school year: 

Monroe County Teachers Institute—October 23 and 24 in the College 
Auditorium. Monroe County Branch of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association on March 23, subject, “Home Economics and National Defense.” 
Monroe County Finals of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League,— 
Friday morning, afternoon, and evening, March 27. 


THE DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY SERVICE CENTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


George C. Galphin, Director 


Drexel Institute of Technology has been active in co-operating with the 
Philadelphia Suburban Principal’s Association through the work of George 
C. Galphin, who is secretary of the association and a member of the faculty 
of Drexel. Meetings of the association and conferences of students and pub- 
lic school teachers have occurred frequently in connection with professional 
problems. Some of the activities engaged in by Drexel Institute include: 

1. Public school teachers responsible for the supervision of practice 
teachers are invited to meet at Drexel with students and the faculty of 
Drexel to discuss ways of improving practice-teaching procedure. 

2. School administrators are encouraged to submit problems from their 
school. These are used as a basis of discussion in the education classes. 

3. Public school administrators and faculty are invited to lead discus- 
sions and present problems as they arise in the daily work. This may 
amount to about twenty per cent of the total time of the course. 

4. The School of Home Economics has developed a new laboratory 
course where special problems may be brought in for solution by teachers 
in the fields. The Dean of the School of Home Economics has established 
a conference period at which time recent graduates, faculty, and senior stu- 
dents discuss ways for the improvement of instruction. 

5. The School of Home Economics is providing special seminars for 
teachers who are interested in rendering effective service in the national 
emergency. This may be used for credit or simply as a “refresher” course. 


THE BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY SERVICE CENTER 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank G. Davis, Director 


Bucknell University has been offering service to secondary schools for 
the past fifteen years. Since October, 1926, the Department of Education 
has conducted a conference on education annually. These conferences, 
serving from eight hundred to one thousand teachers each year and sup- 
ported entirely by the department, brought to the campus many leaders 
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in the field and gave teachers the opportunity to discuss their problems in 
a dozen or more group meetings. Each year the department has published 
a volume of proceedings and distributed it free to those who attended. 

In 1930 the Susquehanna Valley Secondary-School Principals’ Associa- 
tion was established and the head of the Department of Education of Buck- 
nell became secretary-treasurer, which position he has held since. The 
Association meets four times each year, the October meeting being held in 
Lewisburg, since it is near the center of the area. Last spring, 
through the co-operation of the association and the Department of English 
of Bucknell a conference on secondary-school and college English was held. 
About eighty-five principals and English teachers held a discussion of the 
English problem with secondary-school teachers and representatives of 
several colleges participating. After addresses by both college and sec- 
ondary-school teachers, a panel discussion was held. 

For the past two summers Bucknell has conducted Workshops in 
Guidance, Teaching, and Stagecraft. The first two named were. closely 
tied up with the Demonstration School. The Stagecraft Workshop co- 
operated with a summer theater. In all of these activities secondary-school 
teachers and principals were participants. 

For two and one-half years the work of the Pennsylvania Guidance 
Committee was centered at Bucknell. The committee, consisting of about 
a hundred members, included schoolmen from the entire state. Several 
important meetings were held, including one on May 20, 1939, at which 
time the temporary organization of the Central Pennsylvania Branch of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association was effected. The committee 
made a survey of personnel work in three hundred and fifty Pennsylvania 
secondary schools and published a bulletin, Guidance Practices in One 
Hundred and Twenty-four Pennsylvania Secondary Schools as a project of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association. 

The Department of Education maintains a curriculum library and a 
guidance library which are well organized. These furnish free service to 
school people in the area. To increase such services that are needed, a Serv- 
ice Center Committee was appointed whose function is to co-ordinate the 
service activities of the University. This committee, headed by Walter H. 
Suavain of the Department of Education, contains representatives of sev- 
eral academic departments. It is active at present studying area needs and 
planning for the enrichment of the University’s service to secondary schools. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thomas M. Gilland, Director 


The Service Center functions in a consultative capacity to individuals 
and groups of individuals in the secondary school. Teachers and principals 
may come to the college for assistance in the solution of their problems. The 
College likewise offers further assistance through actual school visitation by 
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faculty members upon invitation by particular schools. In conjunction with 
the services the College has co-operatively arranged for a series of profes- 
sional meetings during the school year. In arranging the meetings for the 
school year of 1941-42 an attempt has been made to bring as speakers and 
discussion leaders, persons who have contact with the product of the public 
schools. By so doing it is hoped that a better understanding of mutual 
problems and interests may be developed. A series of talks and discussions 
have been arranged. A schedule of six of these meetings for the school 
year, 1941-42 follows: October 13—M. K. Mellot of M. K. Mellot and 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; November 10—Miss Mildred I. 
Lorenz, Director of Nurses and Principal of the School of Nursing, Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; December 8—J. T. 
DeWeese, Director of Personnel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Clair- 
ton, Pennsylvania; January 12— Mr. G. A. Palmer, Jr., Personnel Manager, 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; February 9— Hon- 
orable William S. Livengood, Jr., Secretary of Internal Affairs, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; March 9—Honorable 
Charles H. Ealy, Member of Pennsylvania State Senate, Somerset, Pennsyl- 
vania; and April 13—Mr. John O’Neil, Member of the Board of County 
Commissioners, Washington, County, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE SERVICE CENTER 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


George R. Cressman, Director 


While no regularly organized Service Center as such is maintained, a 
tremendous amount of the type of work such organizations do is performed. 
A partial list of activities include: numerous departmental conferences held 
on the campus, participation in vocational clinics; conferences; addresses 
to teachers, secondary-school student bodies, parent-teacher associations, 
and the like; and co-operation with curriculum and study groups. 

The college is carrying on an extensive program of visitation of schools 
by various faculty members. It also is attempting to render extensive clini- 
cal services in the field of psychology, speech, and reading. An important 
conference for secondary school and college teachers of English is being 
specially planned for February, 1942. The college is also planning to bring 
to the campus for co-operation in the teacher-training program, a number 
of secondary-school principals in the hope of tying together more com- 


pletely the service area and the college. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SERVICE CENTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
C. C. McCracken, Director 


The Service Center at the University of Pennsylvania is now in its 
third year. It has had room space in the School of Educatiom adequate 
for meetings and materials necessary for the many groups making use of 
the Center. A budget for the work has been provided, a secretary assigned, 
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and teacher-education staff time made available. During the past two years 
the work has centered on the curriculum for the non-college pupil with 
many teachers and principals who came from two or three dozen school 
systems about Philadelphia co-operating in the activities. In addition to 
this program the usual type of public school relationships were carried 
on including: Schoolmen’s Week, co-operating in meetings with the subur- 
ban principals and other professional groups, summer Workshops, and re- 
lated activities. The program has been guided by a steering committee 
made up of public school people and School of Education staff members. 

This year the Center plans to continue to aid interested groups from 
public and private schools in continuing the studies in curriculum for the 
non-college pupil. In addition, and with considerable initial force, studies 
have been launched by two groups: one in the field of physical education 
and health as part of the state-wide study sponsored by the State Associa- 
tion; and the other in the field of the social studies and English which! 
also has been suggested as a state-wide study. In addition consultative 
service on the use of the data from school evaluations is provided. The bu- 
reau gives service in elementary and higher education as well as secondary 
and calls on staff service from other departments of the University. 


REPoRT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following report submitted by the Resolutions Committee of 
which John Tyson, Principal of the Upper Darby High School, was chair- 
man, was adopted by the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals on October 31, 1941 at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

I. Service Bureaus 

In order to promote closer relationships and better understandings be- 
tween the colleges and the secondary schools of Pennsylvania, and to de- 
velop the Service Center as an effective educational agency of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (1) commends the colleges of the State 
which have already started such programs, and (2) encourages and sup- 
ports the extension of relations through the establishment of Service Centers 
the sponsorship of educational meetings, and the development of additional 
in-service training opportunities for teachers. 

II. Dual Control in Administration 

The Association views with apprehension a growing tendency in 
some communities in this state to establish separate controls of the educa- 
tional and the business affairs of school districts. Large business organiza- 
tions have demonstrated through wide experience that unit control is in 
the interest of efficient administration and financial economy. Both large and 
small school systems throughout the nation- have demonstrated that unit 
control is more efficient and more economical than dual control. Although 
the Pennsylvania school laws are vague concerning many of the duties of 
the superintendent and supervising principal of schools, the Association 
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(1) Condemns the growing tendency toward dual control in school 
administration 

(2) Encourages in every possible legal way the expansion of efficient 
and economical unit control 

(3) Urges the General Assembly of the Commonwealth to establish 
through law the principle of line and staff organization, headed by a chief 
executive officer, who shall be responsible to the board of school directors 
for the efficient administration of all phases of the school organization, and 
that the chief executive officer be the superintendent of schools or an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools commissioned by the Department of Public 
Instruction, or the certificated supervising principal of schools 
III. Washington Office, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 
The Pennsylvania Branch heartily endorses the establishment of the 
central office of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
Washington, D. C., under the able leadership of Paul E. Elicker, Executive 
Secretary. It notes with growing appreciation the rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of the National Association, its aggressive professional leadership} 
the improved quality of its publications, and its sincere desire to serve the 
needs of youth throughout the nation. It commends Secretary Elicker for 
his spirit of co-operation with the Pennsylvania Branch. 

IV. Workshops 

A. We strongly endorse the “Pennsylvania Workshop,” a co-operative 
experiment in curriculum construction set up at Pennsylvania State College 
during the summers of 1940 and 1941 under the joint auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State College, the University of Pennsylvania, the University 
of Pittsburgh, the Department of Public Instruction, and the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

We feel that the problems presented by unadjusted, non-college, non- 
academic youth are the most critical and the most difficult problems con- 
fronting our secondary schools today, and we believe that much progress 
has been made throughout the state in focusing the attention of our pro- 
fession upon these problems through the Workshop experiment. 

Recognition and appreciation are hereby given to all who have had a 
part in this experiment. Special thanks are extended to the authorities 
at Pennsylvania State College, and to Miss Mary Jane Wyland, Director. 

B. We urge Pennsylvania State College to continue the “Pennsylvania 
Workshop” during the summer of 1942, and hereby tender to authorities 
of this institution our active and whole-hearted support including some 
financial assistance in providing necessary publicity. 

C. We strongly approve of the principles and techniques of the Work- 
shop as an effective agency in teacher training and note with favor the 
growing tendency of our colleges to adopt it with suitable local adaptations. 

D. The Association expresses its appreciation to the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for the support given the “Pennsylvania Work- 
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shop” in 1941 in designating three staff members of the Department as 
consultants for periods of two weeks each, and recommends that similar 
assistance be given the 1942 Workshop. ° 

E. In view of the great need for curriculum development in our 
schools, the Association urges the Department of Public Instruction to 
establish a counseling service in curriculum construction to assist the schools 
in developing programs based on the needs of students in local communities. 

F; The Association urges local school administrators throughout the 
state to call the attention of their boards of directors or other local agencies 
to the desirability of providing scholarships or other financial assistance to 
teachers who agree to attend the Workshops for the purposes of working on 
professional problems pertaining to the improvement of local schools. 


V. National Defense Education 

A. We recognize the great duty and responsibility of the teaching pro- 
fession in promoting national unity through active and intelligent loyalty 
to American principles and ideals; we insist that the vital function of edu- 
cation in our democracy must be maintained even in times of unusual ex- 
penditure for national defense; we urge that full provision be made in 
Pennsylvania for continuous and adequate financial support of our schools. 

B. We condemn propaganda and other activities by any agency which 
seeks to undermine our democratic ideals and American institutions. 

C. We commend the special efforts of our schools and colleges in pro- 
viding trained personnel for national defense purposes and encourage all 
schools to co-operate fully in implementing the requests for school co-opera- 
tion which will be issued from time to time by the State Council of Defense. 


VI. Adult Education 

The Pennsylvania Branch notes with satisfaction a rapidly expanding 
program of adult education throughout the state, and urges the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to study this project and to give to it the 
necessary direction, guidance, and supervision. 
VII. Teacher Retirement 

The Association endorses and encourages the work of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Associations Committee on Retirement, and urges that 
it study additional optional plans for retirement. 


VIII. Work Experience in the Schools 

The Association is conscious of the need in our secondary schools of 
providing desirable work experience for youth. We urge the School-Work 
Council to study further the educational values of work experience for 
youth, its administration, and the financing of a youth-work program. 


IX. Federal Aid 
The Association recommends that all federal agencies providing educa- 
tional opportunities and assistance for youth, route their resources through 


established state and local educational channels. 
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X. Health and Physical Education 

A. The Association recognizes that the health and physical education 
equipment and program in our secondary shools are inadequate. It strongly 
endorses an expanding program that will require additional teaching per- 
sonnel, increased time allotments in the schedule, and greatly increased 
plant facilities, grounds, and equipment for play and other directed physi- 
cal education activities. It urges the Federal and State governments to give 
financial aid to a program developed and approved by our educational 
leaders. 

B. The Association feels that the present medical inspection program 
in our schools is insufficient, and recommends a more thorough health ex- 
amination, and provision for the correction of remediable defects. : 


XI. Uniform Transfer Blank 
The Association endorses the Uniform Blank for the transfer of cre- 


dentials between secondary schools and from secondary schools to colleges 
which was recently developed by a national committee representative of 
different interested groups, and recommends the use of this blank by all 
secondary schools of the Commonwealth. 


XII. Teacher Certification 

In view of the necessity of reorganizing secondary schools so as to 
meet the needs of youth and of society, we recommend that the Department 
of Public Instruction make changes in teacher certification requirements 
which, while retaining adequate standards of preparation, will enable 
teacher-training institutions to send out more adequately prepared candi- 
dates, and will secure for the school administrator that flexibility in assign- 
ing teachers which is essential if the school program is to be reorganized. 


XIII. Co-operative Standards and the Evaluation of Schools 

The Association recommends that it sponsor legislative action designed 
to provide appropriations for the state-wide use of the Evaluative Criteria in 
the evaluation of the secondary schools of the Commonwealth by its De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
XIV. The Association commends the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and especially its Legislative Committee, for its constructive work 
in the 1941 Session of the State Legislature. 
XV. The Association recommends that secondary-school principals 
become active members of local, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions and that they participate actively in local discussion groups. 
XVI. The Association expresses its appreciation to all those who have 
helped to carry forward its expanding program of activities and wishes es- 
pecially to commend Messrs. Paul L. Cressman, H. Frank Hare, Oliver S. 
Heckman, and J. W. Fredericks of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Secretary Nancarrow for his assistance in financing the Association, and — 
Mr. T. B. Beatty for his work as Chairman of the Committee on Uniform 


Transfer Blanks. 





What Is a Satisfactory Pupil-Administrator Load? 


ROBERT E. BOYLES 
Principal, Washington, Penna. High School 


At what point in the growth in enrollment of a secondary school is 
the release of the principal from classroom teaching justified? What in- 
crease in enrollment beyond that point justifies the employment of an 
administrative assistant? Or, in general terms, what is a desirable ratio 
between the enrollment and the administrative staff of a secondary school 
in order to secure the most effective results from the school program? 


It goes without saying that many of the duties of the secondary-school 
principal increase in direct proportion to the growth of the school’s enroll- 
ment. More pupils mean more attendance problems. Increased enrollment 
brings a need for an extension of the extracurriculum program. And the 
most time-consuming duties of all, those involving guidance and personnel 
problems likewise increase with each addition to the pupil population. 
What load made up of these duties can effectively be performed by one 
member of the administrative staff? This question is frequently asked but 
there is little in the literature of secondary-school administration to furnish 
an answer. 

It has long been customary to measure the instructional load of the 
teacher and to express this measure quantitatively. Several bases are in use 
for this purpose. The number of pupils met each day or each week, the 
number of periods of teaching, and the number of pupils for each teacher 
are some of the most common. The Douglass formula’ represents a more 
accurate measure, taking into account such factors as the relative difficulty 
of subject matter, extracurriculum assignments and the number of dif- 
ferent preparations on the teacher’s schedule. The present study is an at- 
tempt to derive, from the practices actually in use in representative schools, 
a numerical measure of the administrative load expressed as a ratio of 
pupils to each administrative position that may be used as one guide in de- 
termining an administrator’s load conducive to good school administration. 


THE NAtTureE OF THE SURVEY 


An inquiry form was sent to the senior high-school principal in each 
of the 578 cities in population Group V of the United States census, that 
is, those with a population between 10,000 and 25,000. This delimitation 
was used in order to avoid extremes of the size of schools. The principal 
addressed was asked to report the number of periods of the school day de- 
voted td administrative duties by the members of the teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs of his school. 


1Douglass, H. R.—Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1932. pp. 114-121. 
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Administrative duties were defined as those details of supervision, 
counseling, and management which usually devolve upon the principal 
when no administrative assistants are available. The unit of measure, the 
school day subdivided into recitation periods, was used although it is fully 
realized that the secondary-school principal’s day does not begin with the 
opening bell nor close with the dismissal of classes. Replies were received 
from 291 schools representing forty-six states. The method of obtaining 
the ratio involved three simple steps. 

1. The total number of school periods each day devoted to administra- 
tion in each school was found. 

2. This sum was divided by the number of periods in the school day, 
thus giving an equivalent of the number of administrative positions. 

3. The school enrollment was divided by the number of administrative 
positions. This quotient showed the number of pupils to each adminis- 
trative position or the Pupil-Administrator Ratio. 

Table I shows the distribution of the schools arranged according to 
Pupil-Administrator Ratio. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF PUPILS TO EACH ADMINISTRATOR 





P. -A. Ratio No. of Schools 


Over—1000 10 
901—1000 9 
801— 900 14 
701— 800 ; 23 
601— 700 38 
501— 600 64 
401— 500 60 
301— 400 44 
201— 300 24 

Under— 200 5 


Total 291 
Mean. = 550; S. D. = 200. 


There were ten schools with ratios above one thousand. The heaviest 
load was found in an Ohio school with sixteen hundred pupils and only 
1.2 administrative positions, or with a ratio of 1333. The other extreme 
was found in a school in Oregon in which the equivalent of a staff of five 
dealt with a pupil population of 825 or a ratio of 171 pupils to each ad- 
ministrator. The mean ratio was found to be 550 and the standard devia- 
tion 200. 

The data were classified according to the type of school — four year, 
six-year junior-senior, and three-year senior. There was a noticeable dif- 
ference in the administrative load in the different types of organization as 


shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II. PUPIL-ADMINISTRATOR RATIO, ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Type Median Enrollment P-A. Ratio 


6 year Junior Senior High School 1125 — ~550 
4 year High School 975 570 
3 year Senior High School 770 450 








CoNCLUSIONS 


. There is a considerable variation in the administrative load, expressed 
in pupils per administrator, in the schools studied. 

. The three-year senior high school has a relatively larger administrative 
staff. 

. In the schools studied, it is median practice to provide one full-time 
administrative officer for each 550 pupils. 


ee Ps at | 


Courtesy of The N. Y. State Education Department 


The duties of the secondary-school principal increase as the curriculum of his school expands. Here pupils 
are at work on the grounds of the Department of Ornamental Horticulture of the 
McKinley Vocational High School in Buffalo, New York. 








The National Honor Sociely 


Encompasses Last Two Years of High School 


The National Junion Honor Sociely 


Encompasses Last Two Years of Junior High School 


Two School Organizations Originated In and Sponsored By the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

School Organizations for Senior and Junior High Schools That Recognize 
Qualities of Scholarship, Character, Leadership, and Service in Secondary- 


School Students. 
The Most Widely Recognized Student Organizations in the Secondary School. 


It Recognizes Outstanding Merit in Students. 
More Chapters Have Been Organized So Far This School Year Than In Any 


Previous Like Period. 
It Is a Permanent and Growing Institution of National Standing. 


THE NATIONAL Honog SOCIETY 


. Defines and marks high standards for the secondary-school pupil. 


Its national scope gives it high significance and unusual prestige. The 
emblems are more and more in evidence, and this augments the desire on 
the part of pupils to become members of this nation-wide organization. 
3. It is an agency of high potentiality because it is developing a constructive 


program, 

. It depends more upon participation and achievement than upon the mere 
accumulation of marks in setting forth scholastic ability to be obtained by 
the pupil. 

. The organization is very flexible and can be adjusted and arranged by the 
local administration so that it will conform to the plans and ideals of the 
administration of the school. 

. In accepting membership in the National Honor Society its initiates are 
stimulated both in their school and in society to exercise leadership in 
those activities which are so essential to a healthy and vigorous democracy. 

The chief advantages of a chapter of the NaTIoNAL Honor Soctety in a 
school are: 
a. It creates an enthusiasm for scholarship throughout the school. 
b. It encourages a desire on the part of the pupils to render service to the 
school and to the community. 

. It causes the pupil to evaluate himself and to see if there are elements of 
leadership within himself. 

. It is a stimulus to the pupil to watch those acts that develop character. 

Is Your School Eligible For a Chapter? 


2 


For Information and Application Blanks 
Write To 
H. V. Cuurcu 
Secretary of the National Honor Society 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
5835 Kimbark Avenue Chicago, Illinois 












Effective Administration of the NYA School-Work 


Program 







HOMER KEMPFER 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 









The purpose of this article is to reveal some of the more effective ways 
of organizing and administering the NYA school-work program. The poli- 
cies and procedures suggested are an outgrowth of a recent intensive 
study of sixty-five secondary schools reputed by forty-nine state directors 
of student work as having the best school-work programs in their respec- 
tive areas.’ 

Without touching the highly debatable issue concerning the desira- 
bility of continued Federal support of the NYA, this article is predicated 
upon the fundamental assumption that: The NYA school-work program 
offers a valuable means of obtaining desirable growth and development 
in youth and as such its educational values should be utilized to their utmost. 
The responsibility of the secondary school in giving work experience has 
been set forth adequately elsewhere.’ If a secondary-school principal sees 
any merit in giving youth the opportunity to gain the fundamental values 
inherent in work experience, he will cease to look upon the NYA program 
as an extra chore. Instead he will enthusiastically grasp the opportunity 
offered as having a high type of potential educative value. The policies and 
procedures discussed are not given as a final pattern but instead are offered 
as a fusion of some of the best experience of secondary-school administrators 
in their successful attempt to organize and administer their local school- 
work programs for maximum educational efficiency with minimum effort 
and grief. The fact that the policies and procedures have been tested and 
found meritorious does not insure their successful operation elsewhere 
without adaptation to local conditions. 




























GENERAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 







The NYA school-work program is only one of many services which 
the secondary-school principal has to organize and administer, In general 
the basic principles of school administration should be applied in organ- 
izing this service. Specifically, the organization should provide for the 
formulation of policy, for the execution of policy, and for the appraisal of 
effects. Lines of responsibility should be clearly drawn, authority delegated, 









1Kempfer, Homer, Organizing and Administering the NYA School-Work Program, the Report 
New York: Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 






of a Type C Project, 
University. 

2Jacobson, Paul B. ‘“‘Work Experience and School Organization,” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 25:7-24, May, 1941. Vide also American Council on Educa- 
tion, What the High School Ought to Teach, pp. 15-21, 1940. 
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responsibility fixed, and duties defined. Flexibility of operation within these 
general principles should be a cardinal feature. 


In all fairness to NYA it can honestly be said that, aside from certain 
basic stipulations, every school is given practically complete autonomy in 
formulating and administering its own program. In spite of the relatively 
rigid from-the-top regulations, any school has considerable leeway within 
which to operate. 

The organization of NYA within the school should be a direct respon- 
sibility of the principal. He can delegate and assign duties as in other 
matters but should be designated the official NYA representative by the 
state office. Within whatever philosophy of education, set of policies, and 
enlightened attitude exists in the general administrative offices and board 
of education, the principal should structure his organization. 


Organization for policy making 

While policy formulation on NYA matters still seems to be too largely 
retained by the principal, a sizeable number of schools having good pro- 
grams use a broader base in policy making. Besides numerous faculty ad- 
visory committees, over three thousand lay advisory committees have been 
organized since 1935..A common type is the representative group of citi- 
zens serving in an advisory capacity to all NYA functions in the commu- 
nity. Either as a committee-of-the-whole or through sub-committees this 
group advises on policies relating to the in-school program. Other commu- 
nities use a council similar to that recommended by the American Youth 
Commission.’ This council in its usual form is one serving a co-ordinating 
function in all fields of social welfare rather than being limited to the youth 
area. Still another form is a Community-Youth Council which may or may 
not function as a part of a more general community council.‘ 


Regardless of the exact form of lay participation, the purpose is to get 
a group of citizens who have the inclination and will take the time to 
give fundamental consideration to the problems of youth. The origin of the 
council or committee usually makes little difference. Both new groups and 
previously existing ones have been used successfully. Where no group 
exists, a practical plan is that of growing one by forming a relatively small 
group for the narrower purpose of advising on the administration of the 
in-school work program. As study of the youth problem reveals larger areas 
of service, the council can add to its functions. In small schools a commit- 
tee from the parent-teachers association sometimes serves, although, if it 
is to extend its scope beyond the school, it possibly should expand its mem- 
bership and organize on a broader base. 


SAmerican Council on Education, Community Responsibility for Youth, Washington, D. C.: The 
Council. Also Chambers, M. M. The Community and Its Young People, Washington, D. C. The 
Council 1940. 

*Maxwell, G. L. ‘‘The Relationship of the Federal Government of the Education of Youth of 
Secondary-School Age,”’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 25:3-24, 
April, 1941. 
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Any such lay group should clearly understand that its relation to the 
school-work program is purely an advisory one, that it has no legal stand- 
ing, that the principal and faculty are responsible to the superintendent 
and the board of education. The advisory council can give only its reasoned 
judgment to the principal in the form of suggested policies and can assist 
in appraising the program. The democratic principal can co-operate with 
the advisory group in these ways: 

1. The couneil can advise concerning policies of approval and develop- 
ment of projects, assigning workers, determining rates of pay, 
installation of promotion plans, supervision of workers, and co- 
operation with other youth-serving agencies. 

The council can organize and sponsor community projects and ob- 
tain contributions of material. 
The council can interpret the needs of youth to the community 


through reporting back to other community groups and through 
organized effort using the regular channels of social interpretation 
and publicity. 

The council can review the work of the internal administration, 
can evaluate the effectiveness of the work program upon workers— 
and can assist in developing further means of aiding youth in the 
transition from school into life. 


eens 


Courtesy of The Kansas Teacher 


Production training is made possible in the NYA Center in Topeka, Kansas. 
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Where no lay group is used in an advisory capacity, many principals 
find a broad in-school group suitable for this purpose. It consists of teachers 
and sometimes pupils both on and off NYA. In smaller schools it usually 
consists of the entire faculty. Such a group serves as a policy formulation 
body and thus retains a degree of democracy which may not exist if the 
principal formulates the policies by himself. For a principal to use no 
group in an advisory capacity opens the door to inadequate understanding 
which is likely to make him and the work program subject to the criticism 
of pupils, teachers, and the public. The use of an advisory group or commu- 
nity council by the principal is not a method of shifting responsibility; it 
is a method of obtaining social understanding, without which the work 
program cannot hope to make sound progress. 


Organization for administration 


Patterns of organization for internal administration of the program 
vary in detail but usually show either a single person or a small committee 
delegated administrative responsibility. The essential details of administra- 
tion conveniently group themselves into four areas: 

1. Selection and development of projects 

2. Selection and assignment of workers 
3. Supervision of workers 
4 


Recording and reporting 
An occasional school divides these responsibilities among four people 
or four committees but in most cases such over-organization seems neither 
necessary nor desirable. Possibly the best argument could be made for a 
small committee to handle the whole work program with a chairman 
directly responsible to the principal. 


The usual chairman is the director of guidance, placement officer, the 
dean of boys or girls, an assistant principal, or a counselor. Science and 
shop teachers are more frequently called upon to serve as committee mem- 
bers apparently with the idea that they are nearer the facilities for physical 
work. A few schools use NYA workers or other pupils on the administra- 
tive committee although the practice is not widespread. While there are 
some arguments for including them in administration, there are probably 
even more for including them in policy formulation. 


As a functioning unit the administrative committee holds a number 
of informal meetings and carries on much more of its work through forms 
and routine procedures. While the chairman or other members by common 
consent may be given certain duties to discharge, the more important deci- 
sions of selection of projects and workers, of assigning, promoting, dis- 
charging, and of evaluation will want to be the result of group consulta- 
tion. Much pure routine can be delegated to pupil workers as a part of their 
legitimate learning experience. The NYA workers in Victoria, Virginia, 
High School elect a sub-supervisor who is a general assistant to the director 
of the program. 
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The NYA committee of the secondary school in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has a plan especially suitable for large schools. Out of an enroll- 
ment of four thousand five hundred over two hundred are on NYA. A 
faculty committee of six meets as a group to consider common problems, 
policies, and procedures. Then each teacher on the committee takes his 
share of the applications, selects workers, supervises employer-worker re- 
lationships, and carries through other necessary detail. The chairman serves 
as employment officer within the school. When a request for a worker 
comes in, he fills it or calls on one of the other five who may have a suit- 
able worker available. This system retains group action and uniformity 
where uniformity is desirable and yet allows the pupil closer administra- 
tive and supervisory contact with an official committeeman. Similar pro- 
cedures would seem usable in much smaller schools. 


Organization for supervision 


Usually the project supervisors (teachers and others directing NYA 
workers) can work directly under the administrative committee. Occa- 
sionally in large schools, however, the committee should do at least a part 
of its work through the department heads or other administrative personnel. 
Most of the instruction and direction of the project supervisors can be 
handled through group meetings, individual conferences, and bulletins. 
Where all teachers have workers, major aspects of the direction of the 
program can well be kept a part of general faculty meetings. 


In the relations among the principal, the committee, and other teachers, 
experience indicates that care should be taken to keep the relationships 
clear. If the committee has been delegated the administration and super- 
vision of the work program, it can operate and direct the details through 
the teachers and other project supervisors insofar as the delegation of 
authority permits. However, the principal may want the committee to 
act more in a staff capacity with the details flowing directly from his office. 
Variations from the usual relationships are workable provided all personnel 
concerned understand thoroughly and specifically the responsibility, duties, 
and the authority of each. 


SuGGEsTED PoLiciEs AND PROCEDURES 


When ts a youth needy? 


This question lies at the heart of the selection process and causes con- 
siderable concern in the administration of the program. Need is relative; 
it should never be determined by absolute standards either on a national 
or a community basis. Each community has to develop its own definition 
involving such factors as local economic conditions, health and emergency 
expenses of the family, age of its members, income of working members, 
number dependent on that income, and similar factors. 

The requirement that a pupil be in need is intended to be given rea- 
sonable interpretation. Need exists when aid is required for the pupil! to 
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remain in school and be physically, emotionally, and socially comfortable. 
Certainly with appropriations of the present size the average school can 
use all of its quota without employing any youth above the submerged 
tenth. A California survey made in 1938-39 revealed that the typical school 
administrator believed that a minimum standard of living for youth living 
at home required approximately ten dollars per month for lunches, 
clothing, dental and medical care, student-body fees, spending money, and 
school expenses.” With a minimum monthly check of three dollars enough 
pupils can be found in most schools to make honest use of the full alloca- 
tion. No narrow interpretation should deny the available aid to pupils who 
can make good use of it. A pupil does not have to be absolutely unable to 
attend school without the aid. If the monthly check is necessary to help 
him maintain a decent minimum standard of living while in school, the 
pupil is needy. This policy is not intended to keep schools in wealthier areas 
where need is less from turning back to the state office those excess funds 
which could be put to better use elsewhere. 


Additional local requirements 


Although the prime criterion for selection of workers is degree of 
need, local schools may set up additional requirements as long as they do 
not run counter to other national regulations. With the encouragement 
implied in the Federal regulations, apparently at least half of the better 


schools do consider other factors in selection such as interests, attitudes, 
abilities, vocational and educational ambitions, personality, past work rec- 
ord, place of residence, and school marks. In establishing any additional 
regulation for selection above the minimum interpretation required by the 
NYA rules, the policy making agency should act on fundamental prin- 
ciples. If the extra factor will encourage the growth and development of 
youth, it has a legitimate use. If it would discriminate on the basis of 
relatively irremediable qualities beyond the control of the pupil it should 
be barred. Considered in this light, it is a poor policy to select NYA work- 
ers on the basis of scholastic ability or the ability to do specific high types 
of work although these factors very legitimately can be considered in 
assignment to specific tasks. If all the children of all the people are entitled 
to the best education that they are capable of assimilating, none should be 
kept from NYA work because of academic ability. 

Instead of choosing the projects first and then selecting workers to fit 
the jobs, the reverse procedure is more considerate of human values. Proj- 
ects should be selected in terms of the workers who qualify on the basis 
of need for income and work experience. 

In matters over which pupils have rather direct control, such as con- 
duct and elements of character, it might be legitimate to use possibility of 
selection for NYA work as a means of obtaining changes in behavior. A 


5Macfarlane, Ruth, Evaluation of the School Aid Program, National Youth Administration for 
California, Los Angeles, California: NYA Administration, 1939. pp. 31-32. 
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committee would probably be justified in refusing NYA assignments to 
pupils “whose social activities clearly indicate to other students that they 
are not needful of financial assistance.” There is plenty of evidence that 
pupils are quite sensitive to and critical of those receiving NYA aid who 
are not strictly entitled to it on the basis of need. 

It is probable that the person most in need of work at the end of the 
school career should be given preference in selection and assignment. This 
is based on the assumption that work experience will make a person more 
employable. Likewise, the person who has had no work experience pos- 
sibly should be given preference over a youth who has had out-of-school 


employment. 


Procedures in getting applicants 


In general, regular public relations channels should be used in notify- 
ing persons interested in applying for NYA work. Around the opening of 
each new term, definite notice of available NYA work should be made 
through the press, bulletin boards, assembly, home rooms, and other stand- 
ard channels. Essential information includes qualifications of workers, ma- 
jor changes in the program, and procedures in applying for assignment. 
Needless to say the entire faculty should be reasonably conversant with the 
details of operation in order to answer questions put by pupils and parents. 

Many schools find a locally developed application blank superior to 
the standard form for preliminary selection purposes. If the number of 


Comenes of The Kansas Teacher 
Drafting is an important part of the NYA work-experience program in Topeka, Kansas. 
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applicants is far in excess of the quota, the committee can usually reduce 
the number by removing the blanks of the obviously less needy. It might be 
that the selection committee through careful consideration of knowledge 
available at school can select the final list with considerable justice. Con- 
ferences with pupils or parents will be advisable in many cases. Visiting 
teachers may be of service here. In many cases where insufficient data are 
available, it probably is wise to call upon available sources for more com- 
plete information about need. Standard recognized agencies include the 
local relief office and other public or private charity groups. In rural areas 
this might involve checking with the pupil’s rural teacher. The assurance 
of better selection and the value of having additional verification for dis- 
criminating decisions repay for the extra time involved. Because the selec- 
tion of workers involves personal pride as well as eventual payment of 
money, the examination of applicants should not be done haphazardly. 
Knowledge that the facts in each case are checked systematically will insure 
fewer “comebacks.” It is common to inform applicants of their original 
classification and of changes in status by use of routine individual notices. 


Local selection procedures 


As long as a school-work program is in operation, it is probable that 
the privilege of applying for NYA work should be kept open to all who 


think they can qualify. It is doubtful that artificial closure or restriction 
of applications can be justified. While refusal of further applications simpli- 
fies administration, over extended periods of time it is obviously both un- 
democratic and unfair to freeze the working personnel by limiting it to 
those who first qualify. Instead changing factors affecting eligible indi- 
viduals give reason for a constant or at least a frequent periodic review of 
the degree of eligibility of all applicants and assigned workers. To prevent 
unfair discrimination, any pupil who thinks himself eligible should be per- 
mitted to file his application at any time with the understanding that if 
investigation proves him technically qualified, his application will be con- 
sidered along with the others both on and off the payroll. The dangers 
in preventing eligible candidates from applying for NYA work seem too 
great for a public school to risk. At least such procedure is likely to be 
antagonistic to sound public relations. 

Often large schools and some smaller ones classify their applicants 
somewhat as the following lists suggest: 


The List of Applicants includes all who apply for NYA work. If 
those slightly under age are permitted to apply, meritorious cases otherwise 
eligible for the active list can proceed to have forms practically complete 
and can go to work with a minimum of delay upon reaching their six- 
teenth birthday. 

The List of Eligibles remains after ineligible pupils have been notified 
of their inability to meet the national or local technical requirements. The 
remaining applicants should be arrayed in order according to their merit 
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1 meeting the criteria used in selecting applicants—according to need if 
that is the only factor considered locally. 

The Active List consists of those eligible youth who have filled out all 
forms and are ready to go to work on instant notice. The size of this list 
is definitely controlled. It should be a fraction larger than the allocation 
to absorb ordinary fluctuations in the number actually working. If workers 
apply to project sponsors for jobs, this waiting list is made up of those who 
have been unsuccessful in getting work. Under any system of assignment, 
they are eligible when jobs open. If free competition for jobs is maintained, 
seniority among the unassigned youth in the active list cannot exist. Both 
assigned and unassigned workers on this list should receive all routine 
notices, attend group meetings, and be treated alike administratively. 

The Reserve Pool contains eligible workers who have little prospect 
of immediate employment. If the local allocation of funds increases or if 
an excessive number of those actually employed drop out, some or all on 
this list may move up to the active list ready for assignment. Until there is 
a prospect of their moving up, however, it is not necessary that their official 
forms be filed with the state office. Naturally if only a few move up at a 
time, they should be from the most deserving in terms of the criteria used 
in selection of workers. 

The use of differential lists in this manner has certain points in com- 
mon with employment policies in industry. When pupils clearly under- 
stand it, better morale is claimed. 

Assignment to work 

In making the NYA-work program an educational experience the 
job to which a pupil is assigned and the manner of making the assignment 
are second only to the type of supervision received. Ideally that work assign- 
ment is best which presents the youth with that optimum level of aspiration 
which leads to maximum growth and development. In approaching this 
ideal it is usually necessary to effect a compromise between the abilities 
and interests of the youth and the demands of the job to be done. Because 
human values are the more important, most of the initial adjustments 
should be made in the job requirements. Basically it involves the old issue 
of fitting the shoe to the foot or the foot to the shoe. 

In order to give more vocational tryout and obtain greater explora- 
tory values from work experience, some schools practice and recommend 
rotation of youth on jobs. Except with very few workers having similar 
abilities, it is obvious that there cannot be complete rotation. Simple promo- 
tional hierarchies are also used successfully. Newly assigned workers are 
assigned to the more routine jobs with the expectation of working up 
through a simple ladder if they prove capable of higher quality work. 
This may be tied up with a graduated pay scale or can stimulate growth 
without it if an adequate incentive of prestige is established. 

A strong work program requires that most workers be given steady 
work. This not only is more conducive to formation of good work habits 
but is more economical of administrative energies. At most, only a small 
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percentage of workers should be kept “floating” to handle an assortment of 
temporary jobs. Possibly these should be the more versatile and dependable 
on the active list. 

In actual assignment of pupils to work two major techniques are 
followed: 

i. In small and medium-sized schools possibly the simplest way of 
assigning pupils to work is to have the committee consider all known 
factors in the case and name the pupil to the job. The technique can be 
materially improved by having members of the committee or the super- 
visors hold interviews with the workers. In these individual conferences 
the duties, conditions of work, and other general specifications of the job 
can be discussed. At this point the worker can freely accept or reject the 
job; some positive commitment should be elicited. 

A variation of this plan is to have each project supervisor select 
his ewn workers from the approved list. This plan has many commend- 
able features, but in its pure form is likely to result in some teacher dis- 
satisfaction. Teachers having first choice will tend to select the more 
desirable and capable people. This may leave a motley array of misfits for 
those who select later. 

2. More educational value is claimed, however, by requiring the 
pupil to take the initiative in applying for his job. Either through open 
“help wanted” ads or with more confidential notices, the worker 1s 
notified of work. Then through letters of application, interviews, demon- 
stration of ability, or other suitable techniques, the pupil goes about land- 
ing the job. Attempt is made to set up a life situation. 

Where the active list is used, a surplus of workers should provide 
real competition for jobs as well as incentive for maintaining a high 
standard of work. If the project supervisors have properly developed 
their projects, they will know readily the type of personnel they desire. 
Indeed the project specifications can often serve as job specifications in 
informing pupils of jobs available. If operated by an understanding fac- 
ulty under close supervision, no principle of proper pupil assignment 
need be violated. With the controls that are possible within the confines 
of a single institution, the situation ought to be ideal for objective and 
realistic teaching of. proper ethics and procedure in job hunting, skill in 
employment interview, and the importance of planning in getting a job. 
Some will not get the jobs they want and will learn that any job is better 
than no job. Those without jobs — the quota would not provide for all 
anyway. Their being left out by competition is no more deplorable than 
being left out by the committee. When vacancies occur or new jobs open, 
the unassigned reserves can again match their abilities and job-getting 
techniques. 

The idea of unrestricted competition probably should not be carried 
too far. With some individuals one of the controls in the situation cer- 
tainly should be the behind-the-scenes recommendation of the counselor 
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or home-room teacher. The need for funds and value of work experience 
is so great for some youth that they should be insured work under any 
system of assignment. The guidance and mental hygiene possibilities in 
assignment of work are both varied and practical. 


Rates of pay and monthly earnings 


Because worker and community attitudes are closely tied up with 
income, the establishment of the hourly rate is a decision vitally affecting 
the success of the local program. Even though the rate should “accurately 
reflect the rate of pay prevailing in the community for the same type of 
work,” this rate is sometimes a matter of debate. With emphasis primarily 
on the educational values of the work experience, the rate should be set 
so that it will be high enough to permit demanding work of good quality 
without exploitation and low enough to avoid the charge of overpay. 

Dovetailing into this rate issue and growing out of the flexible word- 
ing of the regulation an idea has developed which is seemingly increasing 
in favor. It is the plan of setting up some type of graduated wage scale. 
The experience-supported arguments favoring differentiated rates are that 
the plan more nearly approaches actual occupational conditions, that it is 
a stimulus to the development of good work habits and learning on the 
job, and that it contributes to morale. The scale may be based on seniority, 
the type of job assignment, or a combination of the two. 


Courtesy of The Kansas Teacher 


Production size machinery in The NYA Resident Center of Topeka, Kansas, make the 
work-experience program real to those taking the training. 
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If a graduated scale is used, it seemingly is wise to start with a rela- 
tively low rate and provide for an early increase to a fair wage as soon 
as the supervisor’s report shows the worker doing a standard type of work. 
Further increase should be attainable as the efficiency of the worker im- 
proves or as he is promoted by shifting to work requiring higher abilities. 
Care should be taken that the hierarchy of rates does not give a wage 
higher than the maximum for similar work in private employment. With 
three or four rates of pay, small increments can be used to hold the maxi- 
mum down. After the initial promotion to the standard rate, promotions 
should by no means be automatic but should depend upon merit and 


efficiency. 

The major determinant of monthly earning should be the financial 
needs of the individual. Critical analysis of the application form should 
reveal whether the pupil is in dire need of a full six dollars or whether 
three dollars or some other amount would suffice. One might argue legi- 
timately that since work experience is so badly needed by most youth, the 
opportunity should be extended to twice as many youth as the monthly 
maximum allows. Still it should not take precedence over the factor of 
individual need. Some principals believe that more work is accomplished 
by two half-time workers than by one full-time worker. Thus, returns to 
the school may become a factor in determining the monthly earnings of 
pupils. Splitting or otherwise dividing the quota might also be wise when 
it is necessary to hold pupils in school. Ordinarily a school should be 
very cautious about establishing a fixed monthly amount. A flexible policy 
based primarily on individual need seems best. 


Selection and development of projects 


In obtaining work that is maximally educative, administrators are 
free to assign workers to public and quasi-public agencies. In getting a 
wide range of projects to fit the working personnel, a systematic canvass 
of the out-of-school work possibilities, as well as a thorough survey of in- 
school jobs, will usually pay dividends. A locally developed “project pro- 
posal” or “request for NYA workers” circulated among all the employed 
personnel and among the non-school agencies is an effective way to get a 
list of steady jobs. Such forms, while simple, should require specifications 
of the work to be done, time it is to be done, hours required per month, 
arrangements for supervision, and qualifications of workers as minimum 
information. Many administrators feel that the writing out of the project 
specifications insures a higher quality project in that it requires at least 
a minimum of planning. The circulation of this form should neither guar- 
antee nor imply the assignment of a worker to the project. Workers will 
be assigned to only the more desirable and meritorious projects. “Odd- 
job orders” can be used for temporary work. 


In selecting from among the list of projects, some schools set up 
criteria for selection in addition to the ones required by the national regu- 
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lations. Administrators of good school-work programs emphasize that the 
work activities 
1. Must employ people who are interested in and able to do the 


type of work involved. 
2. Should correspond to areas of employment available in the 


community. 

3. Must allow for adequate and careful supervision. 

4. Should be, where possible, correlated with and be considered a 
part of the curriculum of the workers involved. ; 

5. Must not carry any relief stigma or be. looked upon as menial. 

Should each teacher have a worker? Probably not. The supplying of 
a general helper for each teacher has never been an announced or implied 
purpose of the program. The variability between teachers in amount ot 
suitable work they can furnish, the amount and quality of supervision they 
can or will give, and the regularity of hours often allows a type of de- 
generacy which is demoralizing to the individual pupil and to the whole 
education-through-work idea. Unless extreme care is used, wrong attitudes 
easily result where this practice is followed. Rather than distributing the 
work on this basis, each project should be judged on its own merit regard- 
less of whether or not each teacher has a pupil helper. Unless the criterion 
of educational value to the pupil can be met fully in each case, the equal- 
distribution-of-the-spoils policy in allocating workers is entirely out of 
place. Before any project is approved, the committee should be convinced 
that the work activities planned offer real educational value. 

Many schools still have difficulty in getting the work program started 
on time in September..Some schools have demonstrated that this can be 
completely eliminated. Many regular and special projects can be charted 
and evenly distributed on an NYA calendar long before school opens. 
Applications can be received and tentatively classified in the preceding 
spring. If applications and plans are brought up to date along with the 
other work preliminary to the opening of school, there is no major reason 
why there should be much delay in getting the program started promptly. 


Supervisory activities 

As suggested previously the administrative committee usually will 
work directly with teachers and other project supervisors. Regardless of 
the internal organization, however, it remains the duty of the administra- 
tion to see that the workers are properly supervised. This involves three 
major functions: the familiarization of the workers with the aims and 
operation of the NYA program, the induction of each worker to his job, 
and the improvement of the pupil on the job. 

The first can be cared for by a series of group meetings starting with 
an introductory oath-taking ceremony and including either occasional or 
regular meetings to build morale and an understanding of NYA. In some 
schools the working group is organized as an extracurriculum activity unit 
with programs similar to those of other service or social clubs. 
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Aside from a possible initial group meeting with the new workers, 
most induction and improvement on the job will be a direct responsibility 
of the project supervisor. Large schools sometimes form small groups of 
workers such as typists, custodian helpers, and general clerks for direct or 
related training. Through these and other effective means the administra- 
tive committee should assist project supervisors in making the work in- 
creasingly educative. 

Schools accepting the responsibilities of guidance and placement of 
graduates have an opportunity to tie in the evaluation of the workers with 
these functions. Either by systematic rating, anecdotal material, or brief 
descriptive evaluation, the work records can be made a part of the pupil’s 
cumulative record. There is every reason for a close integration of. NYA 
administration with the guidance program. 


Clerical routines 


Good work programs have largely solved the problem of caring for 
necessary clerical work by establishing a clear but simple monthly routine 
under one person. Most of the paper work is delegated to a capable NYA 
pupil-clerk. Some schools have a second teacher to audit the monthly time 
reports before they go to the state office. Well designed local forms supple- 
menting the official ones often materially assist in administering the details 
of the program. One aspect apparently differentiating the good from the 


poor programs is the degree to which well-administered programs use pupil 
time-keeping as a means of character education. Good programs nearly 
always have the pupil routines of time-checking so set up that habits of 
carefulness and accuracy are demanded of pupil workers. 


SUMMARY 


The quality of the local NYA program depends in considerable degree 
on the clarity of organization and the efficiency of its administration. If 
the program is to offer maximum educational opportunities together with 
adequate return in service to the school, a reasonable amount of administra- 
tive time and energy should go into the organizational planning and policy 
making. If NYA in-school work is conceived as a partial solution of the 
larger youth problem, a broader base of democratic action is possible. With 
adequate planning, practically every detail of administration can be made 
to offer its share of positive growth and development to the youth served. 





Sie No es 


THe NEA anp tHE NAM.—The National Association of Manufacturers 
has passed two resolutions of great significance to education. This action 
should encourage school people everywhere. Following a conference on Novem- 
ber 11 between the NEA Commission on the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education and the NAM Committee on Educational Co-operation, the NAM 
at its convention in New York City on December 5 unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Wuenreas, the essence of a system of popular self-government is the 
ability of the electorate to deal intelligently with the public issues submitted 
to it for decision, and to select those who are to represent it in public affairs 
with wisdom and sound judgment, and 

Wuereas, the National Association of Manufacturers consistently has 
believed that this requires a system of public education which will enable the 
citizen of our republic to receive the education which will enable him to make 
his maximum contribution to society and which society can afford to provide, 
and 

WueEREAS, the increasing devotion of public funds to national defense pur- 
poses will and should require governmental economy in other directions and 
may presage inadequate consideration of our educational needs and financial 
requirements, 

Be It Resolved, that the administration and conduct of public education is 
an essential public service; that its reasonable financial support constitutes 
a necessary claim upon our American society to which other public services 
of lesser value should be subordinated. 

WHEREAS, there has been a widespread controversy in the press and else- 
where concerning the loyalty of teachers to American traditions, and 

WHEREAS, the resolutions enacted by the National Education Association 
on June 30, 1941, have confirmed the longstanding belief of industry in the 
true Americanism of the overwhelming majority of American teachers and 
have indicated that destructive intent can be attributed only to a relatively 
small minority, and 

Wi EREAS, the recent publications of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association suggest the desirability of closer mutual 
understanding between educators and other groups which ultimately must 
decide the nation’s educational policies, therefore 

Be It Resolved, that the National Association of Manufacturers welcomes 
the expressed desire of the National Education Association for a more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint beween industry and education, and recommends to its 
members that every channel of constructive co-operation be utilized —The 
Journal of the National Education Association, January, 1942. 


THE Necro History BULLETIN.—The new educational publication designed 
to promote the study of the Negro among secondary-school pupils by simpli- 
fying what is too difficult for the young reader in books now available. All 
articles are so written as to be read easily by the secondary-school pupil. 
These contributions often present facts not generally known and will thus 
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interest not only pupils but teachers as well. It is published monthly except 
in July, August, and September by The Association for the Study of Negro 
life and History, Inc. 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for $1.00 
a year. The matter published in The Negro History Bulletin is worked out 
both logically and chronologically. Seasonal topics offering opportunities to 
emphasize what the Negro has done are noted, and national holidays observed 
to celebrate such deeds are given special attention. The nine issues of the 
magazine deal mainly with special achievements of the Negro. 


A Handbook of Information for Pupils and Parents—The Chapman Tech- 
nical High School of New London, Connecticut, has prepared an attractively 
illustrated 32-page handbook of information describing the objectives of the 
school as well as giving an overview of the educational plan and program 
designed to implement the philosophy of the school. One section in tabular 
forms shows how pupils may normally do the five-year equivalent of academic 
plus technical in four years of secondary school. This is followed by descrip- 
tion, outline, and illustration of the departmental programs of the school 
under four headings: Academic, Technical, Home-making, and Arts and Crafts. 
The book in a general way shows the means by which these programs are 
achieved: the excursions to shops, factories, hospitals, markets, nurseries, 
power plants; trips to New York and New England cities, mines, quarries, 
colleges, and building sites; club activities; publications; and a comprehen- 
sive athletic program for both boys and girls. As a part of the extensive 
guidance program interwoven within the entire work of the school, equal 
attention is given to the social, economic, mental, and physical welfare of the 
pupils. The well-chosen and numerous pictures, the logical manner in which 
the information is outlined and presented by years and by courses, and the 
detailed description of each subject offered provides an excellent guide not 
only to pupils but also to their parents in the selection of a course and the 
subject areas comprising a course. One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the school’s program is the flexibility and wide range of choice provided within 
any one course or field. While each field has definite required core work, the 
selection possibilities within each field are extensive. 


AIDs TO TEACHING.—The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., an institute for research in economic problems has recently 
prepared three packets of materials for distribution which will be found ex- 
ceedingly helpful as source materials upon the subject for which they are 
prepared. One packet is called Distribution Packet. This pertains to the prob- 
lem of distribution. It contains information on sales taxes, hazards of retail- 
ing, interstate trade barriers, the cost of distribution and other related topics. 
A second packet known as the Defense Packet contains materials based on 
the Fund’s two emergency surveys of Labor and of Housing and Materials on 
labor and national defense. The third group is entitled Economic Problems Kit. 
This packet contains materials on taxation, labor and national defense, defense 
housing, and debt. Each of these packets sells for $1.00. 


Firry Years or Service—The fiftieth anniversary of Drexel Institute 
of Technology of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania is being commemorated this 
year. This institution offers courses for degree and for diploma in the evening 
school. Before graduation, each student must prove himself not only in the 
classroom but in the practical world. Fifteen of the Institute’s 17 college 
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curriculums require some form of occupational practice as credit toward a 
degree. For seventy-two years Drexel has linked co-operative courses prac- 
tice to office and shop with classroom theory. The Institute has recently 
published an attractive 32-page brochure, The Drexel Audit, which is “an 
audit of practical results,” rendered to Philadelphia and the nation. In 
addition to many pictures the progress of the school since its founding by 
Anthony J. Drexel is traced,—a story of her growth from 1891 to 1941. 


EpuUCATIONAL OBgECTIVES—The Rutland High School in Vermont, Frank 
W. Mayo, Principal, has adopted the following educational objectives: 
(1)To develop such qualities of character as are essential to success and 
happiness in any human activity, such as Honesty, Self-reliance, Reliability, 
Co-operation, Intelligent initiative, Tolerance, Leadership, Courage, Poise, 
Alertness, Good Sportsmanship, Punctuality, Accuracy, Neatness, Self-control, 
Perseverance, and Originality; (2) To develop abilities which are quite 
commonly essential to meet the needs of every-day living such as: understand 
the printed page, express oneself clearly and adequately in speech and writ- 
ing, think logically and independently, estimate the reasonableness of an 
answer or statement, and develop the habit of discriminating observation; 
(3) To feel the need for information along all lines, and to supply the 
answer to that need by developing a respect for fact rather than guess, train- 
ing in finding and using, intelligently, desired information, and cultivating 
intellectual curiosity; (4) To develop willingness to participate in all 
activities which make for a better world, as well as for a better home, 
community, state, and nation; (5) To provide vocational guidance by 
discussing requirements in specific fields related to the group interest with 
reference to: 1. Education 2. Training 3. Personal qualities required 4. Em- 
ployment possibilities; promise for the future of the vocation. 5. Renumer- 
ation 6. Possibilities for advancement within the field. 7. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the occupation. Providing opportunities for field trips, 
for contacts with people actively engaged in the work, and for actual work 
in the field, and offering placement service with follow-up after employment; 
(6) To provide a source of life enrichment or culture from which the student 
may develop his own refinement in social and individual life by making 
habitual the ordinary acts of courtesy, and giving standards for the dis- 
criminating appreciation of the arts and of the sciences, natural, physical, 
and social; (7) To fester the desire to use leisure time in varied and whole-. 
some ways that will be creative, pleasurable, and beneficial to oneself, and 
to those with whom he comes in contact; to show the possibilities within 
each field of study for leisure-time pursuits; and to: promote the physical 
welfare of youth by giving information and helping to establish the proper 
attitudes and habits that will preserve their own health and that of others. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EpUCATION—The faculty and the School Committee of the 
Athol High School, Donald Dike, Principal, recently adopted the following as 
the philosophy of their school. “It is the aim of the Athol High School, Mass., 
to teach all of its pupils to practice tolerance and moderation so that they may 
know better how to live with their fellow men. Our goal is to prepare our pupils 
so that some day they will, as citizens, be a credit and a help to that commu- 
nity in which they choose to live. It is also our aim to endow all our pupils 
with sufficient knowledge to give them a good general foundation; to teach 
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them how both physically and intellectually they can improve themselves by 
themselves; to provide them with opportunities to utilize their natural abil- 
ities; to help them select the vocation for which they are best fitted; to obtain 
employment for them in that vocation; and to continue to be of assistance to 


them, as alumni, in whatever way possible.” 


EDUCATION AND THE MORALE OF A FREE PEOPLE—Since the outbreak of 
the war in Europe the Educational Policies Commission has from time to 
time issued brief statements of policy designed to make clear the role of the 
schools in the pre-war period of national and international crisis. In October 
1939, they published a statement on American Education and the War in 
Europe. The next year, a statement, Education and the Defense of American 


Democracy was issued. 

As events have moved forward, it has become desirable to issue a state- 
ment on Education and the Morale of a Free People. After exploring the in- 
gredients of national morale and the way in which the schools can contribute 
to them, the report concluded with a series of fourteen specific recommenda- 
tions which the Educational Policies Commission asked every school sys- 
tem in America to consider and act upon. Now since our own participation in 
this world crisis, the publications have taken on additional significance. This 
last should be read and discussed. Democracy requires morale to win; educa- 
tion can help produce morale; the schools must and will respond to this need. 
The pamphlets sell at ten cents a copy and may be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

SoME ATTRACTIVE REPORTS TO BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE LAYMAN—One 
ef the most artistic and informative books that has been published is the 
seventy-two-page (11x14 inches) Moments of Enchantment by the students of 
the junior high schools of the city of New York. It is an anthology of the work 
of the junior high schools of the city offered as evidence of the faith that is 
characteristic of the teachers who work with them.—Another excellent example 
of how statistics may be presented attractively and interestingly is the 
twenty-four-page booklet (814x11 inches) entitled We Pledge Allegiance pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of Rochester, New York. The pictures are 
well chosen, thus giving a fine pictorial presentation of what the school] in- 
tends to do with the money asked for in the new school budget. A comparison 
of costs since 1925 is presented and an analysis of the cost broken down by 
such standard items as administration, instruction, etc., is presented in 
tabular form for the three previous years and the year of the budget.—The 
Milwaukee Public Schools Make Americans is the name of the fifty-one page 
pamphlet (9x12 inches), the 88th annual report of the superintendent of 
schools of this Wisconsin city. It is effectively illustrate! and interestingly 
and succinctly written for lay consumption, as well as eTectively presented 
to the board of education. Certainly here are three booklets that will be read 
and studied. They are attractive books and will without a doubt be proudly 
displayed as well as thoroughly read by the citizens in these respective cities. 
They represent dead figures brought to life. Another publication, View Pointe, 
a 20-page (1014x14 inches) pictorial magazine type, portrays in words and 
pictures what the high school of this Michigan town provides for its youth 
of secondary-school age. The large number of pictures is indicative of the 
breadth of its program. Surely this in the hands of the lay-citizen will make 
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them intelligently proud of this provision for the education of their youth. 
The magazine is pupil produced. 


MEASURING TE OUTCOMES OF TEACHING SAFETY EpucATION—The value of 
traffic-safety education in improving the attitude of secondary-school pupils 
toward factors in safe driving has been demonstrated through the use of a 
new yardstick known as the Siebrecht Attitude Scale which is included in a 
research abstract published under the title Measuring Driver Attitudes by the 
New York University Center for Safety Education, Washington Square, New 
York, N. Y. By applying the scale to some 2,000 secondary-school pupils in six- 
teen states throughout the country and the District of Columbia, the scale 
showed there was a’steady improvement in the driving attitudes of youngsters 
from the first to the fourth year. It also showed that pupil attitudes were 
further improved by a senior-year course in driver education and that even 
greater improvement followed actual road experience. 


Forty statements which can be checked in ten minutes comprise the yard- 
stick. They are designed to measure attitudes toward such traffic-safety factors 
as speeding, drivers’ examinations, hit-and-run driving, passing on hills and 
curves, and courtesy to pedestrians. Although intended primarily for sec- 
ondary-school testing, the scale has also been used experimentally in measuring 
attitudes of adults. A progressive increase in the average score from group to 
group, “indicating the role that education apparently plays in the development 
of attitudes among secondary-school pupils,” was found by the author when 
he administered the scale to different secondary-school groups in various parts 
of the country consisting of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, driver- 
training students, and students with driver-experience. The average increased 
from 144 for freshmen and 151 for sophomores to 155 for juniors and 158 for 
seniors. For pupils in driver-training courses it jumped to 164. The highest 
average of all, 168, was achieved by pupils who had had actual experience in 


driving. 


Lest WE ForcEtr—Ovur ConsTITUTION—This year a new program of the 
Lest We Forget series is being prepared. The first three of these have been 
broadcast for the past two years over 450 radio stations and used in over 
1,000 school systems. This year’s series, twenty-six in number are entertaining 
dramatizations of the backgrounds and workings of our Constitution, true 
stories of the men whose vision and persistence made possible our democratic 
government. The purpose of these recordings is to meet a popular demand for 
dramatized raido programs on the foundations of our democratic government, 
to refresh our minds on the rights and duties of citizens as set forth in our 
Constitution, to insure a deep understanding and appreciation of democratic 
procedures, and to develop national strength through a new sense of unity 
and increased participation in the government. A handbook for listeners 
serves as a printed guidebook for all twenty-six programs. It contains ninety- 
six pages of information, interpretations, references for further reading, and 
questions for discussion, and includes a full copy of the Constitution. It can 
be obtained for ten cents by addressing the Institute. A 134-page Teacher's 
Handbook is available to classroom teachers. To date 104 Lest We For- 
get recordings are available without charge for meetings, discussion groups, and 
special occasions. All of them are dramatizations and are on sixteen-inch! 
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records, electrically transcribed, requiring a 33 1/3 R.P.M. playback. Send to 
the Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 101 Park Ave., New York City, for 
titles and additional information. 

LoUISIANA SURVEY OF SECONDARY Scuoots—The State Legislature of 
Louisiana at its last session provided for a complete educational survey of 
both the elementary and secondary schools of the state. It authorized the 
governor to appoint a committee to be known as The Louisiana Educational 
Survey Commission of which John M. Fletcher of Tulane University is Chair- 
man. This Commission appointed Dr. Carlton Washburn as director of the 
survey. The survey is to be quite extensive and will probably extend over a 
period of several years. The survey will include such studies as Social Economic 
Conditions; Vocational Training, Requirements and Opportunities; School 
Finances; School Administration: School Personnel as to the selection of 


teachers, tenure, and retirement; Teacher Education; Mental Hygiene; Testing 
Programs; Children in Institutions; Negro Education; and a Composite of 


Peace Practices. 

The outcome of these studies, all of which will be inter-linked, will be a 
series of reports. There will be a general composite report of all studies, a 
specific report to the Legislature, pointing out most urgently needed legislation, 
a report to the State Department of Education recommending desirable 
changes, a report to each parish summarizing facts and making recommenda- 
tions in regard to that particular parish, and finally, a small book written for 
the people of Louisiana giving the high points of the survey and its recom- 
mendations, simply, interestingly, and graphically presented in order that the 
entire state may be better informed about their schools and their needs educa- 
tionally. 

Has THE PRacTicAL BEEN OVER-EMPHASIvED?—‘Since the defense 
program set the industrial wheels of America in high gear, there has been 
an insistent call for young people with the so-called ‘practical learning.’ Any 
school that taught students ‘to do things’ rather than give them cultural 
advancement, had more demands than it could fill. It began to appear that the 
so-called ‘practical course,’ which had been gaining headway for a long time, 
had accomplished a blitzkrieg against culture. But now the reaction comes. 
These ‘practical students’ can go just so far and then they are stuck. Their 
next step may require more mathematics but they took shopwork or rug 
weaving instead. Or it may require a fine sense of the English language but 
they took personality training. Some educators say the prospect is good that 
we will have a whole generation of stalled young people.” Quoted from 


the Milwaukee, (Wisconsin) Journal. 


No FeMALe PRINcIPALS—Women are eligible for every job in the school 
system (in Bridgeport) except that of principal of a senior high school. This 
is by edict of the board of education, and unless the rule is changed, the 
Civil Service Commission will have to exclude women from the examinations. 


Out aT Sixty-Five—“Despite objections voiced by the majority of teach- 
ers in the school system, with additional protests filed by several organizations, 
the Board of Education Tuesday night (November 11) adopted a tenure 


policy which automatically drops all employees at the age of 65.”—Kenosha, 
(Wisconsin) News. 
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BOOKS FOR PUPIL USE 

Bacon, F. R. Outwitting the Hazards. New York: Silver Burdette Publishing 
Co, 1941. 446 pp. $1.80. Attention is given to every phase of safety educa- 
tion, but since traffic accidents are the greatest cause of accidental deaths, 
most emphasis is placed on the pedestrian and driver education, and the 
traffic problem. Beginning with a discussion of the hazards in and about 
school it gradually widens to include others which the pupil may en- 
counter in his everyday life. The book is rich in suggestions that will 
stimulate pupil initiative into individual and group activities. The mate- 
rial is the result of actual classroom experimentation and use over a 
period of years. The book is attractively illustrated and designed. The 
reading material is interestingly written. The vocabulary and the sentence 
structure is so presented that the material is readily understood and en- 
joyed by the secondary-school pupil. The book can be used as a text or as 
a basis for source materials on safety education. 

BuEHLER, E. C. Compulsory Military Service. Vol. VIII. New York: Noble and 
Noble, Inc. 1941. 422 pp. $2.50. An indispensable handbook for debaters 
completely covering the question of Compulsory Military Service selected 
by the National University Extension Association as the national sec- 
ondary-school debate subject for the current year 1941-1942. Sections in- 
cluded in the book are: Analytical Discussion; Characteristics of the 
Question; The Selective Service System; An Approach to the Issues; 
Questions, Answers, and Comments; Complete Briefs—both Affirmative 
and Negative; Reprinted Articles; and an extensive bibliography. 

DE SCHWEINITz, DororHEA. Occupations in Retail Stores. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Co. 1941. 422 pp. $2.75. Revised Edition. This book, 
the result of a study planned by the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, represents a generalized presentation of significant occupational 
information in the retail field. This study should not only provide the 
necessary background for effective organization of the more specific tools 
of guidance and placement but also provide the necessary background to 
the pupil in the school desiring to learn about occupations in retail 
stores. The work is divided into two parts. The first of these deals with 
the general matter of retailing and working conditions common to all 
retail employees. In the second part the forty-five occupations which con- 
stitute the major employment opportunities in retail stores are classified 
and fully described. Not only is complete information relative to each 
occupation supplied, but all qualifications of the workers for success and 
life satisfaction in that occupation are discussed. 


FAULKNER, A. S. What We Hear in Music. Camden, New Jersey: RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 690 pp. $2.50. Presents a well-organized plan for the 
study of music in a broadly cultural style, locking toward giving a work- 
ing knowledge of the literature of music, rather than a theoretical study 
of the form and grammar of the subject, bringing within the hearing of 
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every pupil the real music to be studied. The four major divisions of this 
book are folk music, history of music, the orchestra and instrumental 
forms, and the opera and oratorio. This book now in its eleventh edition 
is one of the most outstanding books on music in the secondary school. 


More, W. L., WHELAND, H. E., aND FILE, C. M. Record Keeping for Everyone. 
New York: South-Western Publishing Co. 1941. 423 pp. $1.60. This book 
provides practical training in simple record keeping for individuals, 
families, and clubs, and simple record keeping for small business. The 
course is based on the simple presentation of records. The transition. to 
record keeping for small businesses is accomplished logically through the 
use of a columnar journal. A practical approach to a study of record 
keeping. 

NICHOLS, E. R. Intercollegiate Debates, The Year Book of College Debating. 
New York: Noble and Noble. Vol. XXII. 1941. 439 pp. $2.50. The pro 
and con discussions on ten topics debated last year by students of repre- 
sentative colleges. They include standard debates, radio discussion, and 
correspondence debates between college teams. Topics included are uni- 
versal military training, a federation of English-speaking nations, United 
States should enter the war with Great Britain, the Lend-Lease Bill, 
union for defense, government action to settle strikes, control of Ameri- 
can press by a Federal commission, a Federal policy of restricted agricul- 
ture, increasing the power of the Federal government, and denial of free 
speech to aliens. A valuable source book for secondary schools as well as 


colleges. 

OVERSTREET, B. W. Brave Enough for Life. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1941. 210 pp. $2.50. The author, aware of people’s sense of discouragement 
and confusion in a war-torn world offers her personal answer to the ques- 
tions: Where can we turn for evidences of goodness in the world? Where 
do we find that personal integrity and affection which give confidence and 
zest to living? Her answers are simple and profound. She finds from her 
numerous and varied encounters that the plain people of the world have 
the stuff; they do not let her down. In human behavior at its finest she 
believes her readers will see the convincing evidence that will make them 
“brave enough for life.” 

Pore, FRANCIS, AND Orts, A. S. Elements of Aeronautics. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Co. 1941. 653 pp. $3.40. This book is an easy and practical 
approach to the science and art of aviation. It offers a complete introduc- 
tion to aeronautics, organized for practical use by schools both large and 
small and written so that it is understood by pupils of secondary-school 
age. It covers in an elementary way the art of flying aerodynamics, air 
navigation, meteorology, and the rules and regulations all pilots must 
know. In addition to supplying a much needed textbook for the general 
aeronautics course, it will interest teachers of mathematics and physics 
because of its wealth of applications which will make the principles more 
purposefully studied, more meaningful, and better remembered. Because 
of the simplicity and thoroughness of its presentations and erganization, - 
it should make possible the introduction ot a course in aeronautics in any 


secondary school. 
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Publications of the American Technical Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Brauer, J. M. All About Me. 1941. 90 pp. $1.00. This book, providing for a 
complete life history of the individual, will meet a decided need, because 
it will help to make the keeping of records easy and painless, consistent 
and complete. If the record is faithfully kept by the individual this book 
will be of value and usefulness ip the owner’s possession. It can become 
an excellent and interesting junior or senior high-school project or a 
course can be built around it, thus bringing each pupil’s life record 
up-to-date. 
CiLosg, P. D. Building Insulation. 1941. 328 pp. $3.00. The book should 
have a multiplicity of uses. The secondary school should find it very 
adaptable to courses in this field both for the consumers and for the sales- 
training course. It treats of the principles and applications of insulation 
as used to retard heat losses and heat gains, and to guard against fire, 
sound vibration, and condensation in buildings. 
Coxe, C. B. Tool Design. 1941. 498 pp. $4.50. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this book is the great number (over 425) of excellent illustrations 
and drawings. The drawings have all been taken from the production 
field. In most cases they are actual tool designs and, therefore, contain a 
wealth of information for the expert as well as the apprentice. The draw- 
ings have been selected to cover a wide field, and the typical designs that 
are presented illustrate principles that find many and varied applications 
in other tool designs. A thorough study of these drawings, apart from the 
discussion in the text, will constitute a real and practical education in 
‘tool designing. They show the pupil the sizes and kinds of materials and 
how general applications of principles are determined and carried out. 
Kuns, R. F. Flight—Aviation Engines. 1941. 363 pp. $3.25. Here is a 
splendid book for everyone at all interested in airplane engines. It has 
been written in a clear and easy-to-understand manner. It starts with 
elementary engines, thus giving the pupil an excellent foundation on which 
to build his knowledge of aviation engines. From these beginning prin- 
ciples the book goes into details regarding aircraft engine fuel, mixtures, 
carburetor design, use and repair of carburetors, fuel injectors, induction 
systems, and superchargers. Next comes the important subjects of igni- 
tion, spark plugs, radio shielding, and storage batteries. Next is a dis- 
cussion of starters, starting motors, generators and accessories. Then 
comes a thorough explanation of various makes of light plane engines 
and then radial aircraft engines. This important section is followed by 
excellent material on valve and ignition timing and lubrication. At the 
end of the book is a series of questions and answers so the pupil can test 
himself to see how. complete information has been obtained. 
MarTTuIAs, JR., A. J. How to Design and Install Plumbing. 1941. 442 pp. 
$3.00. This is one of many practical books published by this company. 
The book will be found an excellent teaching aid in vocational schools, 
where courses in plumbing are offered. The book is so interestingly and 
simply written as well as attractively illustrated that it will appeal to 
the journeyman plumber as well as the apprentice. 
Prosser, C. H. anp VAN Wyck, P. S. How to Train Shop Workers. 1941. 
126 pp. mimeographed. $1.25. A shop training manual for use by foremen 
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and instructors in the training of workers in production and service jobs. 
Unt, ALBERT, NELSON, A. L. AND Dun.apP, C. H. Interior Electric Wiring 
and Estimating. 1941. 354 pp. $2.50. A comprehensive yet simple treat- 
ment of interior electric wiring telling how the work is best done to meet 
modern needs. The special technical terms as used by everyday workmen 
are used so that the beginner becomes familiar with the language of the 
electrician. The book is practical in its applications and thus makes an 
excellent source of reference for the workshop class. 


WRIGHT, BAILEY, MARTIN, REx, AND DryER, W. E. Flight—Meteorology 
and Aircraft Instruments. 1941. 348 pp. $3.25. The subjects covered in this 
volume are of the utmost importance for they concern the safe arrival of 
mechanically sound airplanes at their destinations. It has been written in 
a clear and practical “how-to-do-it” manner by men with years of “on- 
the-job” experience. It starts with a fundamental subject of the greatest 
importance—a study of the atmosphere, atmospheric moisture, and 
weather forecasting. The next step is the study of the weather map and 
then comes a discussion of airway weather service. Next is shown how 
to make airway maps and charts. Then the book deals with aerial pho- 
tography, air markers, and illumination of airways, followed by a com- 
plete treatment of aviation radio. Finally, all types of aircraft instru- 
ments are explained and illustrated. This book also concludes with a series 
of questions and answers so the pupil can check the extent to which he has 
mastered the subject. 

Rippick, F. M. Congressional Procedure. Boston, Mass.: Chapman and 
Grimes. 1941. 387 pp. $4.00.'A study of the integral parts of the House 
legislative mechanism and of political and parliamentary procedures in- 
volved. Drawing on all authoritative compilations of precedents and rules, 
it qualifies as a ready reference guide. 

RIESENBERG, JR., FEvIx. Full Ahead. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1941. 
276 pp. $2.00. Jack Martin was determined to go to sea. When an ap- 
pointment to the U. S. Naval Academy did not materialize, he joined the 
American Merchant Marine. After a preliminary training course, Jack 
received a berth as a cadet aboard a passenger ship. Threat of espionage 
as the liner goes through the Panama Canal and a thrilling rescue at sea 
in an Atlantic gale are a few of the youthful cadet’s experiences. But the 
greatest thrill was the moment when he stepped into the rank of an 


officer. 

Rucu, Fioyp. People Are Important. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1941. 
283 pp. $1.32. A pupil-centered book which makes use of applied psy- 
chology in helping the pupil make a successful adjustment to social living. 
In addition to filling a very definite place in a basic or “core” course in 
psychology, guidance, citizenship, or personal-social problems in its own 
right, it has an eye-appeal as well as a thought appeal. It includes a 
wealth of information which will constitute a basis for discussion, analy- 
sis, and criticism for secondary-school boys and girls in a consideration 
of their problems. It makes extensive use of real case studies of boys and 
girls to show how typical people go about solving typical problems. In 
schools which agree with the basic philosophy that people are important— 
particularly in a democracy—it would seem that this book should have 
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no trouble in finding its way into wide use in courses dealing with prepa- 
ration for effective living. 

TonnE, H. A., Jones, L. L., anv Price, R. G. Functions of Business. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co. 1941. 562 pp. $1.80. A book of the per- 
sonal economics and business as they affect the life of the individual. 
Substantial emphasis is placed on the social aspects of the American sys- 
tem of business. The authors give an unbiased appraisal of the American 
system under free economy. This middle-of-the-road treatment recognizes 
all producers as consumers and all consumers as present or potential pro- 
ducers. Such a study of both points of view tends to bring them closer 
together. The vocabulary and content are well suited to the senior high- 
school level. The book contains a wealth of business and consumer projects. 
A correlated workbook accompanies the text. 

WuitTNeEy, A. W. Man and the Motor Car. New York: Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, 60 John Street. 1941. 287 pp. $1.00. A modern 
revision of Man and the Motor Car, widely used as a secondary-school 
textbook in driver education. It presents to the secondary-school pupil 
in the classroom the complete story of the automobile and its influence 
upon society. Included in the 18 chapters of the book is a section of 
projects and problems for the pupil which will require that he consider 
and reflect on the subject. Where special State editions are issued a 
16-page section is included which explains the traffic laws and regulations 
of the state in which the edition is to be used. 

WILLSon, DixIE. Hostess of the Skyways. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1941. 
352 pp. $2.00. Topping practically every list of interesting careers voted 
on by young girls is that of airplane hostess. This is the fascinating as 
well as factual story of Marcia Castle, an attractive and adventure-loving 
young trained nurse who becomes an air hostess because of an emergency 
competently met. An excellent informative account of what a hostess does, 


interestingly written. 


PAMPHLETS AND WORKBOOKS: 

An Administrators Handbook for High School Districts. No. 2. 1940: Jefferson 
City, Missouri. State Supt. of Public Schools. 1940. 255 pp. Describes 
Missouri’s curriculum development program as well as presents guiding 
principles and practices in school administration and state regulations 
and standards for secondary schools. 

BALpwIn, J. W. A Survey of the Present Status and Current Trends in the 
Social Studies Curriculum in Texas Schools. Austin, Texas: The Univer- 
sity of Texas. 1941. 77 pp. A report of a survey by questionnaire, by study 
of courses of study, and by visitation of the changes in the social studies 
programs of Texas schools from grades 1 to 12 inclusive. 

BATEMAN, M. S., epitor. A Curriculum Study Guide. Baltimore, Maryland: 
State Department of Education. November, 1941. 192 pp. 60 cents. Out- 
lines a suggested administrative procedure and includes professional dis- 
cussions of certain fundamental considerations involved in curriculum 
study such as educational psychology, psychology, methods, and various 
types and organizations of the curriculum. Extensive references are in- 


cluded. 
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BEVILLE, Jk., H. M., AND DANIEL, CUTHBERT. Classification of Educational Ra- 
dio Research. Washington, D. C.: Federal Radio Education Committee. 
U. S. Office of Education. 1941. 18 pp. 50 cents. Mimeographed. Classifies 
educational radio research and briefly summarizes what is known in cer- 
tain areas. For example, in discussing the influence of educational broad- 
casts on The Thinking of those who listen, research shows that the influ- 
ence is directly proportional to the seriousness with which one listens. 
This fact is very important for teachers, since they desire to have their 
pupils acquire serious listener attitudes. 


Box Elder County, Utah, Community Program of Education for Home ana 
Family Education. Bulletin No. 3A. Brigham City, Utah: M. M. Morrison, 
Chairman. A review of the work of this committee showing what was 
undertaken and how it is rapidly finding a permanent place in the com- 
munity life. The part the secondary schools play in this is outlined. 


BrabLEy, PutLiies. American Isolation Reconsidered. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1941. 200 pp. 50 cents. A resource unit 
which traces the history of American neutrality from 1793 to 1941 and 
points out the issues involved in the decisions we have faced about peace 
and war in 1812, 1914, and 1941. It includes more than 60 pages of the 
original documents related to these issues, from July, 1941. These mate- 
rials are invaluable to teachers and students in considering the present 
and future status of American policy. 


BRADLEY, Puiriips. The Teacher and International Relations. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1941. 24 pp. 10 cents. Outlines 
a point of view for teachers in this country during the crisis, and suggests 
methods which may aid them in doing a better job. 


Building American Loyalties. Portland, Oregon: Board of School Directors. 
School District No. 1. 1941. 64 pp. An excellent source booklet for the 
teacher to use as his particular classroom situation seems to demand. 
It outlines the opportunities as well as the duties in national defense. 
It contains a minimum of theory and generalization and a maximum of 
practical and usable ideas and suggestions. 

Burckart, E. F., AND SCHUCKLE, I. R. Music in the Junior and Senior High 
School. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: State Teachers College, Visual Aids 
Service. 1941. 15 pp. 25 cents mimeographed. An annotated bibliography 
of audio-visual and teaching aids dealing with music in the secondary 
school calling attention particularly to free or inexpensive materials. 

Calling the Youth of the Nation. Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission. 1941. 32 pp. 10 cents. Washington, D. C. Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. A condensation of “The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy,” together with a challenging forward to secondary- 
school pupils, a checklist of democratic attitudes, a self-test on “What Da 
You Know About Democracy?” and a series of questions on each chapter 
for class discussion and special reports. 

Cuarters, W. W. Ohio Schools Study. Vol. XX, No. 7, Columbus, Ohio: Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State University. 1941. 40 pp. A report of 
the activities of the Ohio High-School Principals’ Association’s co-oper- 
ative attempt to improve secondary education now in its fourth year. 
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Classroom Films. Long Island City, N. Y.: Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 
Thirty-Fifth Avenue. Mimeographed. The following list of 16. m.m. films 
($50 each) released during the past year are described ae to what the 
film does, the scope of its use, and how it may be used: “City Water 
Supply,” “Theory of Flight,” “Arteries of the City,” “Kentucky Pio- 
neers,” “Westward Movement,” “Posture and Exercise,” “Home Nursing,” 
“Pneumonia,” “Pioneers on the Plains,” “The House Defending the City’s 
Health,” “Growth of Cities,’ “Simple Machines,” “The Sunfish,” “The 
Eyes and Their Care,” “Alaska—Reservoir of Resources,” “First Aid for 
Wounds and Fractures,” “The Weather,” “Early Farmers of the Ohio 
Valley,” “Eskimo Children,” “Life in Old Louisiana,” and “Flatboatmen 
of the Frontier.” 


COMMITTEE ON ScIeENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING. School Recording Technique. 
(52 pp.) and Sound Recording Equipment for Schools (52 pp.) New 
York: The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 East 42nd Street. 
Single copies free to school teachers and administrators. The first pam- 
phlet is a companion volume to the second. In these two publications 
the Committee attempts to help those who lack technical training to 
master their equipment as well as to select the proper type. 

Community Programs of Action for Youth. Albany, New York: New York 
Teachers Association, 152 Washington Avenue. 1941. 24 pp. Recommenda- 
tions of the association in regard to the relationship of the Federal gov- 
ernment to the education of youth in the secondary school prepared by 
the association’s committee on ycuth needs. 


CoRRIGAN, JOSEPH, AND ConNERY, R. H. Commission on Ameriean Citizenship. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 1941. 
31 pp. The annual reports of the president and the director of the uni- 
versity. 

CRESSMAN, P. L. er Au. Industrial Safety Education in Schools. Monograph 
No. 10. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 1941. 48 pp. 
Single copies free to school administrators responsible for safety activi- 
ties. The national crisis and its special training program have brought 
into focus technical types of education at all levels, since effective produc- 
tion depends to a great extent upon trained personnel and skilled labor. 
Vocational schools are making every effort to meet the emergency by pre- 
paring young people for occupational life, so that the transition from 
school to work will involve the minimum amount of adjustment. The 
principles and practices of safety, the environment conditions, the equip- 
ment requirements, and the adequate supervision necessary for an effective 
safety education program in school shops are briefly discussed in this 
booklet. In addition, emphasis is placed upon the unique opportunities 
afforded through industrial courses to develop safe workers by creating 
proper attitudes, forming good habits, and providing adequate training. 
Other publications provided by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
include Health Bulletins for Teachers, Biographical and Scientific ma- 
terial in Health Teaching (54 pp.); Practical School Health Program 
(34 pp.); Health Hero Series; Robert Koch (30 pp.); Marie Curie 
(31 pp.), and Louis Pasteur (32 pp.) ; The Nature of Bacteria, (38 pp.) ; 
and A Summer Course in Health Education (32 pp.). 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


January 
Dec. 30-Jan. 2 Annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 


ers, Headquarters, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


Dec. 81-Jan. 1 


8-9 


30-31 


Annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penna. 

Annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Headquarters: Hotel Cleveland. 

Annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Headquarters: Hotel Washington. 


February 


8-15 
18-20 


20-21 


21-26 


21-26 
23-25 
26-28 
March 
4-7 
13-14 
16-2] 
20-21 
‘ 


April 
8-10 


Negro History Week. 

Annual meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
Annual meeting of the National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems, San Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Hotel St. Francis. 
THE TWENTY-SIxXTH ANNUAL WINTER CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA. HEADQUARTERS, Hore St. FRANCIS. 

Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, San Francisco, California. 

Annual meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, San Francisco, Calif. Headquarters: Hotel St. Francis. 
Annual mecting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Los Angeles, California. 


North Texas State Teachers and Secondary-School Principals As- 
sociation Convention, Dallas, Texas. Theme: Educating for Richer 
Ways of Living. 

The Eighteenth Annual Junior-High-School Conference of The School 
of Education, New York University at the University. 

National Hobby Week. 

Annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents and Principals, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Annual meeting of the Inland Empire Education Association, Spokane, 
Washington. 


9-11 Annual state meeting of the All-Principals Conference, Tampa, Florida. 


10 


June 
99.97 


om aml 


Annual meeting of the Tennessee Secondary-School Principals Associa- 

tion, Nashville. 

en meeting of the Idaho Secondary-School Principals Association, 
Oise 

Annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 

Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: Drake Hotel. 

Annual convention of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 

joint session with the Southern District Association, New Orleans, La., 

Headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt. 

Spring meeting of the Ohio Secondary-School Principals Association, 

Columbus, Headquarters: Seneca Hotel. 


Annual meeting of the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Headquarters: Mayflower Hotel. 


Sixty-fourth annual Conference of the American Library Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


June 28-July 2 
Summer Convention of the National Education Association, Denver, 


Colorado, 
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pa ll Secondary hak 


Are you using the new SECONDARY-ScHOOL REcORD and PERSONALITY 
Recorp form for reporting student records to other secondary schools, 
to colleges, and to inquiring employers of secondary-school students? 


This two page record form (814”x11”) was arranged by a national 


committee sponsored by: 


American Council on Education 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars 

Progressive Education Association 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association 

Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


‘What some colleges and organizations have written 


Extracts from letters: 


We have examined the form proposed 
for transferring credit from secondary 
schools to colleges. We believe that this 
is @ very important and constructive piece 
of work. Certainly the problems of high 
school officials would be greatly simplified 
if ail higher institutions in the United States 
adopted this form.—Irvin Hoff, Registrar, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


We have been interested to look over the 
blank. Any movement which would make 
national use of one type of blank possible 
certainly meets with my approval. So far 
as I can see the blank you have devised has 
on it all the information we wish.—Anne 
Wellington, Board of Admission, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


President Valentine of this University, to 
whom you sent a copy of your form let- 
ter of November first, regarding uniform 
blanks for transfer of credentials, has for- 


warded the material to me. If 1 under- 
stand correctly the variations which you 
could permit, I think we can substantially 
adopt this uniform blank the next time 
we have our school record forms reprinted. 
At any rate, we can use the personality 
record form just as you print it, and get 
rid of an old-fashioned form which we 
made-up here years ago.—Lester O. Wil- 
der, Director of Admission, The University 
of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

I am glad to inform you that the re- 
port of our Committee on the Uniform Col- 
lege Entrance Blanks was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted by the Middle States 
Association at its ing on Ni b 
2st. In other words, the Middle States 
Association has given its full approval to 
the transfer blank.—Karl G. Miller, Secre- 
tary of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





These forms can be supplied in quantity lots, at a nominal cost as follows: 


Prices for the Personanity Recorp form (one side 


10 cents 
2-14 5 cents 
15-99 2.5 cents [ess 

100-499 2 order. 


cents 
500-999 1.5 cents 
1000 or more I 


Quantity 
1 


cent 


Unit Price oniy) will be furnished at same price range less 10%. 
Cash must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or 
All orders postpaid if money accompanies the 


20% discount to members of THe NatIoNAL Asso- 
CIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 SixrzentH Srreer, N. W., Wasuincron, D. C. 


Pau E. Extcxer, Executive Secretary 
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Three Important Books 


KYTE A new, tested, detailed guide 

to the administrator’s everyday ac- 

The Principal tivities. Correlates the principal’s 

at Work work with other agencies of com- 
munity progress. $3.25. 

The new Revised Edition of 

KNIGHT this popular book contains up-to- 

Education in the date material on problems: aris- 

United States ing from the depression and the 

world crisis. $3.40. 
WITTY- Relates the problem of reading 
to the larger problem of instruc- 


KOPEL tion. Thoroughly surveys the lit- 


° erature of remedial reading and 
Reading and the sets forth a technique of diag- 


Educative Process nosis. $2.75. 


Ginn and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 









































For Members 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


LIFE INSURANCE AT LOW-COST 
YOU NEED protection fer your family against the hazards of dying 
too soon. 
YOU WANT to provide a clean-up fund to meet those extraordinary 
expenses incidental to an untimely death or, perhaps an educational 
fund for that boy or girl in whom you are interested and are plan- 
ning to help financially toward an education. 
YOU INTEND to meet these obligations, if you live, but who will 
meet them if you don’t live? 
The Group Life Insurance Plan sponsored by your National Associa- 
tion will help provide funds to meet these obligations by using the 
facilities of an old line life insurance company. You save through 
the preferred risk classification of your profession. 
For complete information send for folder on Group Life Insurance. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


— 
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FILMS FOR VICTORY! 


We are now supplying the nation with important 16mm. sound shorts for 
rental or sale, embracing: 


1. Civilian war defense procedures for: Emergency Auxiliaries—Air Raid 
Wardens—Bomb Handling Units—Fire Corps—Medical Service, etc. 



























2. Vocational training for workers in war industries, 


3. Digests of factors in present world conflict and dramatic highlights of our 
united war efforts. 


4. Geographical films presenting a better understanding of the economic and 
strategic importance of the embattled areas of the world. Some of the titles are: 


STOP THAT FIRE SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
THE WARNING AMERICA’S FACTORY FRONT 
ATLANTIC SECRET OF THE BLITZ. ‘ 
MEDITERRANEAN MILESTONES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

AIRPLANE WELDING THE PHILIPPINES 

AIR CURRENTS SINGAPORE 


Send for catalog listing 2200 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. Y-2 New York, N. Y. 








BIOLOGY AND HUMAN for the class, 
AFFAIRS _ By John W. Ritchie exciting 


“Careful examination of the book reveals alive 
a wide scope and clear perspective. In the 
simple way in which it presents great princi- é 
ples and shows their application to the lives for the instructor 
: men, : is peas _ The — . bi- eminently 
ology and its applications are developed to 
a degree impossible in a textbook of less teachable 
generous size.”—School Review 


for use with STUDIES & ACTIVITIES 
any modern IN BIOLOGY 


textbook By Chapin Day and Margaret Ritchie 
Edited by John W. Ritchie 
A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity guide designed to challenge 
and to provide vigorous training for students of varying abilities. The large 
ideas and principles of biology are developed and the student is guided in 
dealing firsthand with living material. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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he Be € wishansih 


At Annual Business Meeting 
February 23, 1942 


The Planning Committee and the Executive Committee have given 
careful consideration the past several years to a more equitable mem- 
bership fee. Several reports concerning the need for a change in. the basic 
rates have been printed in THe Butietin. The Association’s dues have 
never been changed since its founding in 1917. For years these same 
rates gave in service a simple Annual Report and the right to vote at con- 
ventions. Now all members receive eight copies of THe Buttetin (Octo- 
ber-May) a year. In the past few years the work of the Association and 
the professional and personal services given to the members have grown 
tremendously. The increases in services have come from the larger 
expectations of the members, and the Association is steadily finding 
that more and more is expected of it. Reserves have been drawn upon 
heavily. Costs, in general, and paper and printing costs, in particular, 
are up and still rising. To maintain the influential and significant 
place which the Association has now reached, a more adequate, reg- 
ular income is necessary. 

No other similar national association has dues so low; and no 
other association begins to offer the same amount of service fer less than 
a $5.00 fee. Therefore, the request to amend the Constitution to make 
the regular annual fee $3.00 a year and the annual fee through the state 
associations $2.00 a year seems to be modest and deserving of full Asso- 
ciation support.—The Planning and Executive Committees. 


It is proposed that Article II] — Membership, be adopted at the 
annual winter convention, February 21-25, 1942, as here stated, such 
rates to be effective October 1, 1942. 


ARTICLE Ul—Membership 


Section 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are members of 
the National Education Association and who are engaged in administration supervision, 
or teaching secondary educaticn, upon payment of the annual tee of $3.00 to the 


executive secretary. 


Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be 
eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


by the payment of the annual fee of $2.00 to the state secretary. 


Section 4. All other persons interested in secondary education, who are members 
of the National Education Association, shall be eligible to associate membership upon pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $3.00 to the executive secretary. 


Nore: There is no recommendation for the change of Section 6;--the annual institutions! mem- 
nership which is now $5.00 a year and in combination with membesiip in state organisations of 


secondary-school principals, $4.00 a year, will remain the same. 
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